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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 











We hope you will visit us on 
Stand No. 9 at the National Radio & Television BN SS 
Exhibition, Earls Court, August 25 — September 4 - 
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to all parts of the world 


In all parts of the world people depend on Imhofs 
to supply them with records of all types and makes. 
Every record supplied is in brand new mint condition 
and is carefully inspected, securely packed in special 
crates and very promptly posted. We carry stocks of 
all records currently pressed. Please write for our 
catalogue, stating interest, whether classical music or light. 
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despatched by the quickest routes 





with the least possible delay 


For visitors to this country Imhofs operate a personal export scheme whereby records or 
equipment are delivered direct to the ship or plane. No export orders are subject to Pur- 
chase Tax and a very substantial reduction can thus be made. Hi-Fi amplifiers, radio, 
television, radiograms, etc. can also be supplied in this way. Call in and see us at our 
shop in New Oxford Street, just a step from Tottenham Court Road Underground Station. 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON WCi MUSEUM 7878 
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Christian Ferras 


BRAHMS Concerto in D major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 77 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CARL SCHURICHT LXT 2949 
(date of release to be announced later) 











FAURE Sonata No. 2 in E minor 
for Violin and Piano, Opus 108 ; 

DEBUSSY Sonata in G minor for Violin and Piano 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
and PIERRE BARBIZET LXT 2810 












CHAUSSON Poéme, Opus 25 ; 
RAVEL Tzigane and 
HONEGGER 

Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 

with L’ORCHESTRE NATIONALE DE BELGIQUE 
conducted by GEORGES SEBASTIAN LXT 2827 






















GREAT ARTISTS ARE HEARD AT THEIR BEST ON DECCA LONG PLAYING ffrr RECORDS 


Wilhem Kempff 


MOZART Concerto No. 9 in E flat major for Piano and Orch., K.271; 
Concerto No. 15 in B flat major for Piano and Orchestra, K.450 
WILHELM KEMPFF with 

THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

and wind of L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 

conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER LXT 2861 


BRAHMS Fantasias, Opus 116; Four pieces, Opus 119 
WILHELM KEMPFF LXT 2935 


SCHUMANN ConcertoinA minor for Piano and Orchestra, Opus 54 
WILHELM KEMPFF 

with THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

F conducted by JosEF KRIPS LXT 2806 


LISZT Années de Pélerinage (2nd year—Italy): 

No. 4, Petrarch Sonnet No. 47 and 

No. 5, Petrarch Sonnet No. 104 and 

No. 16, Petrarch Sonnet No. 123 ; 

’ SCHUMANN Papillons, Opus 2 and Arabesque, Opus 18 
WILHELM KEMPFF LXT 2670 


@ DECCA fi 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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EASY TO BUY=—THE M.O.8. WAY... 


Designed to obtain the best results from Modern Gramophone Technique 


SPECIFICATION 

FREQUENCY COVERAGE 
800/1,800—545/1,500 : 
16/50 Metres. 

POWER SUPPLY 200/250 Volts—S0 cycles A.C. Mains. 

VALVES Mazda 6C9 — 6F15 — 6LD20 — 6L1 — 2x-6P25 — 
UU7—6M1. 

SIZE OVERALL Height 9} in.—Width 13 in.—Breadth 
8 in.—Chassis Depth 24 in. 

WEIGHT 16 Ib. nett. 

FULL VISION DIAL  Miulti-coloured, fully illuminated, 
named, size 114 in. by 6} in. 

OUTPUT 8 watts undistorted, push-pull. 

TUNING Precision flywheel tuning with slide rule accuracy. 

MAGIC EYE INDICATOR Providing accurate visual 
tuning, mounted on dial for easy reference. 

CHASSIS Heavy gauge steel, anticorrosion treated, finished 
in grey enamel. Size 12 in. by 74 in. by 24 in. with 
cabinet mounting brackets. 

MAINS TRANSFORMER Special design to minimise hum. 

AUDIO AMPLIFIER Incorporates negative feedback, with 
push-pull beam tetrodes providing 8 watts undistorted 
output, giving realistic reproduction from any good 
quality 3 or 15 ohm loudspeaker. Built-in output 
transformer and extension speaker socket. 

SPEECH COIL IMPEDANCE Both 3 and 15 ohm provided. 

BASS AND TREBLE CONTROLS Independently variable 
controls to cut or lift bass and treble. 


3 wave bands 165/385: 
200/550—6,000/18,750 Kes. : 


™ BURGOYNE 


8 VALVE SUPERHET Radiogram Chassis 


You will want to possess this super chassis which 
will provide years of service and satisfaction. 
High sensitivity enables distant stations to be 
received clear as a bell. Easy flywheel tuning 
with flexible control of bass and treble to suit 
individual taste. Power and quality to satisfy 
the most critical connoisseur. 


22, ons. 


TWO YEAR’S GUARANTEE 


Our faith in this chassis is such that we offer with 
every chassis sold a 2-years’ guarantee. 


EXPORT PRICE 
£17.10.0 (nett: less P.T.) 





CAN BUY THIS QUALITY 


you 
EQUIPMENT UNDER THE M.O.S. 
PERSONAL CREDIT PLAN 


On Hire Purchase terms send only £7.14s. Od. 
deposit with either 12 monthly payments of 
29/- or 18 monthly payments of 19/6. 

On Credit Sale terms send either 59/- with 8 
further monthly payments of 59/- or send only 
20/- with 8 further payments of 63/9. 























WE ARE MAIN DISTRIBUTORS FOR ROGERS & GOODSELL HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 


We recommend THE BRROGERRS sasy-pe-Luxe ° We recommend THE GOODSELL rrc 
AMPLIFIER AND JUNIOR PRE-AMPLIFIER , WIDE RANGE TONE CONTROL UNIT for use with MAS 
‘* the ideal unit for domestic use at reasonable cost ‘ FTC 5: Pre-amplifier tone control unit. A remarkable unit with 
four-: , high \o 
andes | ETC a terrace, “hichain ore: MLAS, sac ireauency respons 


RD BABY de-luxe Mk. Ii Amplifier £23 
with RD JUNIOR Mk. Il pre-amplifier 


H.P. terms £7.13s.4d. deposit and 12 inst. of 29/- ° 


ing characteristics and radio input. Seven 
position bass and treble tone controls and 
three-position steep-cut, low-pass filter. This 


better than —80 db. It gives an 
output of 4.5 watts at 0.2% distor- 
tion (less than 0.1% at 3 watts). 


* Power Output: 8/10 watts * 
Frequency Response : + .25db. 
30-20,000 c.p.s. * Distortion : 


.2 pe t for 8 watts. * NFB: : : : unit is suitable for use with the high impedance This will astound yo hen yo 

Teng tt pret -Hum Credit Sale 20/- deposit and 8 mthly. inst. of 62/- | Decca H. head. ae eee 
and Noles : : — ph dy Raty Do Lane Aangiiter £ i 4 : 10 GNS. carr. & Pack. extra £13.10.0 Carr. & Pack. extra 
40/60 m/V (P.U.) * Variable CREDIT SALE 


H.P. terms £4.13s.4d. deposit and 12 inst. of 19/-  * 
Credit Sale 20/- deposit and 8 mthly. inst. of 37/6 


Low Pass Filter : 7.5 kcs.-4 kcs. HIRE i ee 


CASH £1 dep. 
PRICE 8 inst. 


Six position switched BASS I k 
90/- £11 1 8 42/5 28/6 


= 
and TREBLE Controls. * Four ’ (instalments are monthly) 


Playback Characteristics. © Two Junior Pre-amplifier £9 , — witha mos a. wis 35/- 24/- 
Radio Inputs. Spare Power £13 10 0 36)- £410 0 18/4 12/6 
sratieaie : 300 V. 40 m/A. 6.3 V. H.P. terms £3 deposit and 12 inst. of 13/4 ‘ FTC Tone Control £1010 0 28/6 £310 0 15/- 104 
A. Credit Sale 20/- deposit and 8 mthly. inst. of 25/- FUTC Tone Control £1414 0 386 £418 0 20/- 13/8 

° PFA £1818 0 S0/- £6 6 0 24/6 16/8 


YOU'LL WANT THE FINEST | There isa RODNET TE high Fidelity CRYSTAL 
TAPE RECORDER AT THE MICROPHONE for your every need 


LOWEST PRICE—and that’s CR. SALE HIRE PURCH. 


What a clever idea! 


roe TRUVOX 
















ck THIS Avanne _ 9 equal 
CASH mthly inst. mthly 
RADIO JA PRICE Send only Deposit _ Stin. 
Get greater enjoyment from your Tape Coronation Hand £212 0 8/11 sti a 
Recorder with the TRUVOX Radio Jack. B110 Reporter £212 0 8/11 — _ 
pind og Jack he ty teeth HM Hand with Filtercel Insert £4 7 6 14/3 £1 76 = 8/- 
amplifier having a high impe r 044 Burgoyne Desk £215 0 9/4 — -_ 
eda cuaiien donner > st GNS. 088 Ball with Filtercel Insert £410 0 146 £17 6 8/3 
local stations (at the flick of a switch) or chee AEConies LIST PRICE 088U Ball with Universal Joint £5 2 6 15/6 £112 6 9/- 
to make recordings, for future playback, 088/F Ball mounted on Flexible 
of any of the programmes radiated by the Chrome Tube with Universal ;' : 
selected stations. It is extremely simple Joint £619 6 19/3 £119 6 11/6 
to use and attractive in appearance, and The smallest PORTABLE fully automatic G210 Streamlined Tilting Head 
only 23” cube with an overall length of 4”. ng with Filtercel Insert £419 6 15/33 £19 6 9- 
equipment using 7” spools. G210/L Streamlined Tilting 
Head with low impedance 
£3. | 9. | | Complete and ready to use with Ronette Desk Micro- built-in Transformer £619 6 19/3 £119 6 11/6 
phone and 1200’ reel of tape. Buy it on the M.O.S. RFC Studio with fully floating : 
Personal Credit Plan for either £15.15.0 deposit with RFOL Sis one ‘ £815 0 23/10 £2 5 0 14- 
12 monthly instalments of £3 or 18 monthly instalments 99 sleds imped- ’ ; 
ORDER YOUR LONG-PLAY- of 42/-. Or on Credit Sale terms, £6 deposit and 8 ioe = : ot 2 ° : = 
ING RECORDS THROUGH — a eed a 20/- deposit and 8 R572 Twin Microcell Studio £919 6 26/6 £2 9 6 15/6 
OUR MAIL ORDER SERVICE. monthly instalments oF £5.12.6, R474 Multicell Studio £1515 0 40/- £315 0 23/4 
ALL DECCA, COLUMBIA, ° 
PARLOPHONE, CAPITOL, See it—and hear it at the Radio Centre 


ESQUIRE, NIXA & LONDON 
RECORDS. NO CHARGE FOR 
POST OR PACKING. 


ec MAIL ORDER SUPPLY CO. 


33 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.! Telephone : MUSeum 6667 
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are built to the most exacting standards and are 
designed to give the finest quality of repro- 
duction. That is why we confidently suggest 
that you take your 
favourite recording to 
your nearest stockist 
and hear it played on 
other Instruments as 
well as the VOLMAR. 
You’l] hear then why 
VOLMAR electric 
gramophones are the 
choice of music enthus- 
iasts everywhere—for 
their clarity. purity of 
tone, and power. 


We know,that VOLMAR (electric gramophones / 


Illustrated here is Model 
W 435, one of a wide 
range of quality instru- 
ments avatlable. Details 
of the complete 

OLMAR 
range are avail- 
able on request. 





MODEL 
W 425 





%& 3-VALVE AMPLIFIER + kerne«erkk eK 
WITH GNS. 
NEGATIVE FEEDBACK MODEL A 425 
If you prefer a 

manual change ins- 

trument you cannot 

do better than 

Model A 425 which 

incorporates all the 

features of the 

Autochange Model 

W 425, but is fitted 


%& GARRARD R.C. 75A 
3-SPEED 
AUTOCHANGE UNIT 


+ LATEST GARRARD 
G.C.2 DUAL-PURPOSE 
PICKUP 


xe EXTENDED RANGE 


7-INCH ELLIPTICAL with a 
SPEAKER Garrard 
T.A. manual 
% SOLIDLY BUILT change unit. 
REXINE COVERED 203 GNS. 
CABINET 


+ + + + + > + + H HH H FH 


kkKakAkK KK & 


OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING STOCKISTS EVERYWHERE 





INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD., 141 High Street, Brentford, Middlesex 




































ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H. A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 





THE HARTLEY-TURNER LONG PLAY- 
ING RECORD SUPPLY SERVICE AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS 


SLUMPS??? RECESSIONS??? 


We at H. A. Hartley Co. Ltd. rather tend to 
discount the continued use of these words. 
We wonder how often the very fear of a 
recession tends to create the actual fact. 

Our sales ledgers justify our continued 
confidence in the future, as we see new customers 
as well as old ones placing more orders as the 
year goes on. 

Our Long Playing Record Service provides a 
case in point. Even around mid-summer, when 
sales might be expected to be low, we have 
recorded an increase in business which would 
have surprised even ourselves, if we had not 
expected it to occur. 

This increased business is not based on 
advertisement, useful though that may be. 

It is a result of public appreciation of the fact 
that everyone in this company is here to serve 
the customer, and to ensure his satisfaction. 

We are sure we can serve you. 

Details sent free and post-free on application 
to : 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 
152 Hammersmith Road, London, W.6 
Phone : RiVerside 7387 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


SOUND SALES 


PHASE INVERTER SPEAKER 
Price £14.10.0 complete with cabinet 


TECHNICAL REPORT 
by P. WILSON, M.A., of “* THE GRAMOPHONE” 


corresponding one 
about. 30 c/s usually cost an awful lot of money. The 
range here is audible from below 30 up to above 13,000 c/s! 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STOCKISTS 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 


WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY Tel.; FARNHAM 6461/2/3 
Manufacturers of Electronic Equipment Established since 1931 
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San 


If you can come to Barnes personally, you 
the records you want in all the 
comfort of London’s most up-to-date record 
centre. If you’re not near enough to call, 
post your order to the Oxford Street or 
Kensington branch, and your records will 
be sent by return. In either case you will be 
served by record experts whose one desire 
is to help and satisfy you—without delay. 


SS Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 


can hear 
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| RADIOGRAMS AND 
RECORD PLAYERS 


A fine  display—any 
make supplied on 
Barnes’ easy payments 
if desired. 





W. H. BARNES LTD. 425 oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 4233 
CROYDON 38 George St. CROydon 1336 
HAMMERSMITH 37 King St. RIVerside 1417 


172 Kensington High St., W.8. WEStern 0791 
STRATFORD 338 High St. MARyland 2275 
ILFORD 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 


ELEPHANT & CASTLE 64 London Rd. WATerloo 5477 DEPTFORD 499 New Cross Road. TIDeway 3767 





HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCTION 
\\ (IN \\ 


g f iN 


WITH A MINIMUM OF WEAR 


calls for the use of S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 
No. !|.%‘‘ Miniature ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Lightweight pick-ups. 








No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 


** Straight ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Crystal pick-ups. 
‘“* Trailer ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Medium-weight pick-ups. 
‘*Knee Bend Trailer’’ jewel-tipped needle for older type 
Heavy-weight pick-ups. 
No. 5.%‘‘ Miniature Solid Sapphire ’’ needle for Lightweight pick-ups. 
PRICES (Subject to full Trade Discount) 
Nos | 4, 7/-, plus 2/4 P.T. Post 6d. No. 5, 9/3, plus 3/I P.T. Post 6d. 
%* Types now available with -001" radius tips, 
for long-playing records. Prices as above. 
There’s a S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLE 
for every type of PICK-UP 
All S$. G Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively mounted on a useful double-sided 


stroboscope (78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An instructive and interesting Brochure with many useful 
hints on obtaining better reproduction gladly sent on request. Write to Dept. G. 


iS & Brown 1d SHAKESPEARE ST., 






WATFORD,HERTS 


Watford 





794 
(24) 
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for Sound 


If you haven’t yet heard two of NIXA’S quite recent 
releases, “The Planets” and “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
performed by the Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra \\ 
with Sir Adrian Boult conducting, you should ' 
rectify the omission immediately. 

Both recordings are already being hailed everywhere 
by music loversand critics alike as near masterpieces— 
an opinion with which we wholeheartedly agree. 
Congratulations then to NIXA and a big bouquet to 
Sir Adrian. And since both the original recordings 
weremade on “Scotch Boy” Magnetic Recording 
Tape, we feel we are not entirely"undeser- 
ving of a small bouquet ourselves, 


|, Scotch BOY g 











REGD TRADE MARE 


ie 


MAGNETIC 
RECORDING TAPE 


Another @& Product 
Used by leading Recording Companies and the B.B.C. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Adderley Park, Birmingham 8 
167 Strand, London, W.C.2 — 90 Mitchell Street, Glasgow, C.1 
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For ALL your records... 


The NEW 3 sv: 
EAR 


AUTO BANTAM 











RECORD REPRODUCERS 


Only when you see and hear the new Bantams will you 
be able to appreciate fully their originality of design 


and high standard of performance. With their exciting 

two-tone finish, these new E.A.R. Micrograms are good 

GNS. to look at and a pleasure to hear. Both Auto and Non- 

auto Models will play all your records with the lid 
closed. The Bantam Auto is fitted with the newest 
Collaro Mixer-Changer for 7 in., 10 in. and 12 in. records. 


TAX PAID 


FEATURES OF THE BANTAMS 


@ E.A.R. Amplifier @ AUTO MODEL: Latest Collaro 

@ Studio Turnover Pickup 3-speed Mixer Changer 

@ Loudspeaker and controls NON-AUTO MODEL: New 
in front of cabinet Collaro 3-speed Motor Unit 

@ Automatic Motor cut-off @ Weight: AUTO 26 Ib. 


@ [.-~ wooden NON-AUTO 15 Ib. 





NON-AUTO 
BANTAM 





Did you read this? 


The following are brief extracts from Mr. P. Wilson’s 
Technical Report on the E.A.R. A750 Microgram which 
appeared in the June issue of ‘‘ The Gramophone.” 





16... 


TAX PAID 





“7 have given it an exceptionally thorough test—it has 
come through everything with flying colours. 





“7 have tested the range of the whole equipment (loud- 
speaker and cabinet included) and find that it extends from 
30 c/s in the bass to over 11 kc/s in the treble, though it 
is falling gradually below about 100 c/s and above about 
9 ke/s. 


“ This is a very remarkable performance for an instrument 


The E°A°R 3-speed 





of these dimensions and calls for the highest commendation. 
It is considerably better than that of most radiograms in 
use to-day. 

“* I fully expected to find a good performance in the treble 
range, but I never thought for a moment that it would be 
possible to produce such a massive tone from a smallish 
portable. With the bass control set at full boost (so that 
there is a lift of over 10 db at 100 c/s) and the treble at 
about mid setting, I will challenge anyone to guess from an 
adjoining room that only a portable player is in operation 
and that even on heavy orchestral passages. 


* All in all, I have no doubt that this instrument will sake 
its place and remain for some time to come in the_lead of 
portable reproducers.”” 


E.A.R. A750 
Microgram 
3-SPEED 3-CONTROL 
Automatic Reproducer 
Bass and Treble Boost 
10” x 6” Speaker 


30 GNs. Tax Paid 





For A.C. Mains. Specify 
Voltage and Frequency. 


See us at Stand 49 


RADIO SHOW EARLS COURT 


Concert Reproducer 


This superb high fidelity instrument 

combines in one unit every essential 

element for the complete enjoyment of 

recorded music, bringing luxury listen- 

ing within everybody’s reach. 

@ Push-pull Amplifier 

@ Bass and Treble Boost Controls 

@ Studio ‘P’ Head 

@ Collaro precision-built 
3-speed changer 

@ 12,000 line 10" speaker 

@ Cabinet of outstanding design 


PRICE Auto Model 498 Gns. 
Non-Auto Model 45 GNS. 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE TAX. 


Write today for details of the E.A.R. 
Range of Reproducers and address of 
your nearest Dealer. 





Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. 


17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14 CAR 


(P750 bove but N to 26 Gns. Tax Paid 
mnt at went Rcschitee Telephone : PROspect 4466 (5 lines) Cables : Microgram London 
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They have proved 
tremendously 
popular 

Here are just a 
few of those most 
in demand 


“His Master's Voice” 
Record Dealers will be 
glad to let you hear these 
wonderful modern records 























“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
































We hope you will visit us 
at Stand No. 9, 

National Radio and 
Television Exhibition, 
Earl’s Court 

August 25 — September 4 
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|7” RED LABEL (designated by 7BR) | 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
cond.: ARTURO TOSCANINI 
Liebestod (‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ’’) 
Ride of the Valkyries 

** Danse Macabre” 

On the Trail (*‘ Grand Canyon Suite ”’) 

— Grofé 7ER 5012 


Invitation to the Dance 
Overture, *‘ La Forza del Destino”’ 7ER 5021 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Fugue in G Minor (“‘ Little”’) 
Chorale-Prelude (“‘ Wir glauben all’an einen 
Gott ’’) and Chorale (from ‘‘Easter Cantata”’) 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring— Bach 7ER 5004 
Fétes — Debussy 

Clair de Lune — Debussy trans. Stokowski 


7ER 5011 
Valse des Fleurs — Tchaikovsky 
Overture, ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel’ — 





TER 5003 


Humperdinck TER 5016 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 

cond.: SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 

Gold and Silver Waltz 

Overture — ‘‘ Don Pasquale” TER 5009 





| 7” BLACK LABEL (designated by 7£)| 





BENIAMINO GIGLI with ORCHESTRA 


La Danza; Marechiare and Mattinata; 
La Serenata 7EB 6003 


MARIO LANZA with ORCHESTRA 


La donna é mobile (“‘ Rigoletto ’’) 

The Loveliest Night of the Year 

(‘“‘ The Great Caruso ”’) and Tina-Lina; 

I’ll Never Love You (both from film: 
“Toast of New Orleans ’’) TEB 6004 
Mamma, quel vino é generoso — 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”; Granada — Lara; 
Mamma mia, che vo’ sape — Nutile; 

The Lord’s Prayer — Malotte TEB 6005 











THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON - W.| 
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[ 7” PLUM LABEL (designated by 7EP) | 





BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
cond.: ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Overture — ‘‘ Zampa”’ 
Light Cavalry Overture 


** Der Rosenkavalier ’’ — R. Strauss 
** Faust ’’ — Gounod — Waltzes 


7EP 7002 


TEP 7008 





|7” GREEN LABEL (designated by 76) | 





BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
cond.: ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Overtures: ‘‘ The Mikado” 
** The Pirates of Penzance ”’ 7EG 8001 


Intermezzo (from film ‘‘ Intermezzo ”’) 

Brazil; Malaguefia; Jealousy 7EG 8021 

“*Estudiantina ’’; ‘‘ Espafia ’”’ — Waldteufel 
7EG 8015 

“** Fledermaus ”’; Im Krapfenwald’l; 

Polka (from ‘“‘ Ritter Pasman ”’); Thunder 

and Lightning — Polkas —J. Strauss 2nd 


TEG 8016. 


PERRY COMO 


Song of Songs; Till the end of time; 
Temptation; If 7EG 8013 


TOMMY DORSEY & ORCH. with vocal 


I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You; 

Marie and Star Dust; Ill Never Smile Again 
7TEG 8004 

Opus No. 1; After you’ve gone; 

Hawaiian War Chant (Ta-hu-wa-hu-wai) ; 


On the sunny side of the street 7EG 8011 
Who; Royal Garden Blues; 
Embraceable You; Chicago 7EG 8017 


RALPH FLANAGAN & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Some Enchanted Evening (*‘ South Pacific ”’); 
People Will Say We’ rein Love (‘‘Oklahoma”); 
and If I Loved You (*‘ Carousel”); Oh, What 
a Beautiful Mornin’ (“‘Oklahoma’’) 7EG 8007 
My Hero (from ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier ’’); 
Swing to 45; Penthouse Serenade; Where or 
when (from ‘‘ Babes in Arms’’) 7TEG 8018 


“FATS” WALLER at the Organ 


Mamacita; Swinga-Dilla Street; 
I believe in Miracles; Let’s get away from 
it all 7EG 8022 


MUGGSY SPANIER 


(I wish I could shimmy like my) Sister Kate; 

(What did I do to be so) Black and Blue; 

Someday sweetheart; Riverboat — a 
TE ! 
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Birthday Honours 

We much regret having inadvertently 
omitted, in the Editorial on the above 
subject last month, the name of Carl 
Dolmetsch, on whom the Queen conferred 
an O.B.E. in the Birthday Honours list, 
and thank a reader for pointing this out. 

Everyone knows how worthily Mr. 
Dolmetsch has carried on the great work of 
his father Arnold Dolmetsch, and what a 
valuable contribution of his own he has 
made to music. It was good to hear Carl 
Dolmetsch talking about his father in the 
Third Programme on July 13th, and the 
excellent concert of items chosen from this 
year’s Hazelmere Festival broadcast on the 
following evening. 


Peter Grimes 

Peter Grimes continues to be given with 
great success abroad and it really is time 
that the opera, the first large scale work in 
our history to hold its own in the inter- 
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EDITORIAL 


national operatic repertory, was recorded. 
We learn that it is probable that Benjamin 
Britten, now at last recovering from a 
painful arm complaint, will be able to 
conduct the first performance of his new 
opera The Turn of the Screw (based on Henry 
James’s short story) at the Venice Festival 
in September. 


The Decca Catalogue 


Decca issued their first supplement of 
LP records in June, 1950, and have now 
published a catalogue of LP and MP discs 
that runs to 412 pages. The catalogue, 
which costs four shillings, includes, of 
course, records made by associated com- 
panies, Capitol, Brunswick, Telefunken, 
London, and L’Oiseau-Lyre. It has an 
index of composers and works and a general 
alphabetical index. The number of records 
and the range of music recorded represent 
an impressive achievement and makes one 
wonder’ how large the catalogue will be 
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after another four years have passed! Are 
LPs to suffer the crippling deletions 
accorded to 78s in the past and now ? 

Decca propose to issue Quarterly 
Catalogues at sixpence a copy. 


Vanguard News 


American Vanguard (represented in this 
country by Nixa) announce a number of 
most interesting discs, including a recital 
by Frederick Fuller, accompanied on lute 
and guitar by Jose de Aspiazu, of songs by 
John Dowland and his contemporaries. 
This is something that an English company 
should have done long ago, for the songs of 
Dowland are one of the greatest glories 
of English music. Under the title of 
“‘ exciting new discs” is, of all things, a 
recording of a harpsichord version of 
Bach’s collossal work The Art of Fugue, 
played by Gustav Leonhardt, who has 
written a book on the work and its 
performance. 


A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


TH decision of the E.M.I. group to 
delete several thousand discs from their 
78 catalogues, as from next January, is 
neither surprising nor unreasonable. No 
doubt it is hard luck on those who still do 
not possess LP machines to be deprived of 
their 12-side symphonies and concertos ; 
but there have been no issues of this kind 
for some time now and sales of existing sets 
must already have fallen to the point at 
which their maintenance in the catalogues 
is no longer economically worth while. As 
the companies do not fail to say, if one 
complains of some particular deletion as 
barbarous, it is the public which makes 
them (i.e. by refusing to buy the records in 
question). All the same, the necessity of 
going carefully through the list of forth- 
coming deletions has brought to my notice 
one peculiar fact, which has interested and 
amused me—I mean the power of certain 
generic titles to maintain a work in the 
catalogue, no matter how piffling the music 
or how inferior the performance. Souvenir, 
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Romance, Berceuse (or Wiegenlied), Melody, 
Morceau, Elégie, Légende, Serenade, Fantaisie : 
such are the titles which, it seems, carry 
within them an Elixir of Long Life. Some 
of our more uncompromising composers— 
Peter Racine Fricker, say, or Humphrey 
Searle, or Edmund Rubbra—might well 
take a tip from the above list and make a 
bid for wide popularity by a much simpler 
expedient than that of “‘ writing down ”’ to 
the Light Programme level. Two other, 
rather less probable, titles belong in the 
same charmed category: a Mad Scene 
from an opera, and a Petite Suite. Death 
Scenes are no guarantee of survival: mad- 
ness, it seems, is more attractive—possibly 
because more fantastic (cf: Fantaisie). Nor 
will ‘‘ Suite”? alone do—it has to be 
‘Petite’? as well, because of the feminine 
charm connoted, for Britons, by the epithet. 

There are at least two kinds of record, in 
the list of deletions, which should attract 
the attention of the connoisseur, before it 
is too late. In the first we find certain great 


executants—mostly pianists (the singers 
have already been dealt with by my 
colleague, Desmond Shawe-Taylor)—whose 
records of little known, but beautiful, music 
have been received with indifference, or 
whose issues are mostly old and superseded. 
Paderewski, for instance, disappears almost 
in toto. This will matter little except to 
specialists, for very few of his records were 
at all satisfactory, and those made in his 
great days now sound very dim indeed. I 
should myself except Paderewski’s versions 
of the Chopin-Liszt “‘ My Joys” and of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F major, Op. 15, 
No. 1—both of them pre-electric discs, long 
since deleted, but worth advertising for, 
since they are wonderfully evocative of the 
pianist’s style at its most individual. Of 
Cortot’s numerous issues most of the older 
ones have gone—except, of course, for 
Chopin’s Fantaisie-Impromptu, made in 
1934 and not particularly good, but pre- 
served by the magic of the title. Cortot’s 
complete sets of Chopin pieces were always 
B 
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uneven in quality and I cannot imagine 
wanting to rush out and buy them all now. 
On the other hand, I should be sorry to 
miss his last recording of Debussy’s Children’s 
Corner Suite (the numbers of these and other 
discs referred to here can be found in the 
list printed on another page of this issue). 
Admirable as the Gieseking version is, 
Cortot’s has an additional spice of Gallic 
humour that is extremely fetching. Still, 
the set can be forgone, at a pinch ; whereas 
Rachmaninov’s coupling of Handel’s 
Harmonious Blacksmith Variations, with his 
own arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Scherzo is indispen- 
sable to all lovers of pianistic sorcery. This 
is among the greatest of piano records, and 
the sound is still almost as fresh as when the 
disc was made. 

Two splendid Landowska sets—Handel’s 
Harpsichord Concerto in B flat major and 
Bach’s Italian Concerto—demand rescue. 
The second is still by far the best version of 
the work, which is very easy to spoil, either 
by too much pugnacity or by an over- 
expressive performance on the piano. Mme 
Landowska can sometimes be too violent in 
style, but is not on this occasion ; nor is her 
instrument over-amplified, as it was in her 
most recent issue of Bach’s Goldberg 
Variations. But the unique quality of this 
artist’s playing makes one return again and 
again to her records, in which a formidable 
strength of character goes hand in hand 
with an unerring sense of style and complete 
sureness of aim. A similar claim could with 
justice be made for Schnabel, although— 
despite outraged protests from some quarters 
—TI continue to think that his technical 
equipment was never quite on the same 
level as his intellectual grasp of the music 
he played. In any case, Schnabel’s last 
records of Mozart and Beethoven weré 
among the best he ever gave us, and it is 
sad that the former’s A minor Rondo, K.511, 
and Sonata in B flat major, K.570, should 
already be on the way out. At least the 
Rondo should be snapped up, for Schnabel 
gives an inimitably subtle account of this 
haunting and deceptively simple piece. His 
last version of Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto 
was better played and recorded than the 
earlier one: it would be worth transferring 
to LP, but as this eventuality is by no means 
certain, Schnabel collectors would be wise 
to acquire it now. On the other hand, I 
would not be in any such hurry over his 
reissues of Beethoven’s Sonatas Op. 109 
and 111, which vanish and reappear like 
the Cheshire Cat; for another reissue, 
and on LP this time, seems more than 
likely. 

There are extensive deletions of string 
quartet issues (Busch, Pro Arte and 
Budapest) ; but, although the performances 
are vastly superior to almost anything of 
the kind we hear nowadays, few people will 
want to saddle themselves with such large 
SP sets. All the same, as a standard by 
which to judge other performances, the 
Busch Quartet version of Beethoven’s Op. 
131 in C sharp minor is indispensable, and 
the recording still sounds very well. 


Some single discs by Horowitz and 
Rubinstein are important to secure, not 
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only because they seem unlikely to be re- 
issued on LP, but because they were made 
at a time when the pianists in question were 
in more reliable form than they seem to be 
at present. Horowitz in two Scarlatti 
Sonatas, in Dohnanyi’s Capriccio (a deliri- 
ously brilliant performance coupled with 
Liszt’s elusive Valse Oubliée in F sharp 
major), in Czerny’s Variations on La 
Ricordanza, in Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre 
(arranged by Liszt and made still more 
difficult by Horowitz himself), in Liszt’s 
Au bord d’une source (but you can get this also 
in an LP recital—not all of it desirable) : 
these things are memorably individual and, 
as such, irreplaceable, though the quality 
of the recordings varies. Also due to dis- 
appear, Horowitz’s version of the Liszt 
Sonata remains, to my mind, better than 
any of the LP versions. It has not been 
transferred to LP, even in America, which 
points to the likelihood of the pianist’s 
making another recording before long ; 
but, to judge by the recital he gave in this 
country some years ago, Horowitz no 
longer plays Romantic music—especially 
Chopin and Liszt—with the taste and 
control that distinguished his pre-war per- 
formances. For the same reason, it is sad 
to see Rubinstein’s complete set of Chopin’s 
Mazurkas disappear from the catalogue, 
for this was a wonderfully consistent 
achievement, displaying a level of taste and 
sensibility that Rubinstein’s post-war 
recordings suggest he no longer commands. 
If I were looking for something to remind me 
of this puzzling and mercurial pianist at his 
best I think I would choose his record of 
Schumann’s Arabesque, which has always 
seemed to me sheer perfection. But the 
piece is neither brilliant nor melodically 
catchy, so it is not popular and must suffer 
deletion. 

Practically the whole of Medtner (whether 
Society or other issues) is swept away at a 
blow. I cannot help feeling sad about this, 
for the widespread view that Medtner’s 
music is merely inferior Rachmaninov 
seems to me less than just. But it is futile to 
lament a cause that is as good as lost: 
Medtner has had an innings since the war 
and got bowled for nought—or so it appears. 
But I hope some eccentric like myself may 
be moved to rescue at least some of the 
songs, in the beautiful versions by Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, accompanied (and how 
adroitly !) by the composer himself. 

Two discs of minor importance, by 
Pierre Fournier and Gerald Moore, are 
worth calling attention to, for the sake of 
the distinguished music and the extreme 
beauty of the playing. I mean Fauré’s 
Elégie (if written for any instrument but the 
unpopular ’cello, the title must have 
ensured the survival of this lovely piece), 
and a coupling of Ravel’s Piéce en forme de 
habanera with the touching little Nocturne 
by Lili Boulanger. In the same class, though 
of a very different nature, is Iturbi’s record- 
ing of Two Dances by Granados—slight 
affairs, no doubt, but melodically delightful 
and touched in with a magical sense of 
rhythm. 

Edwin Fischer’s style has become more 
refined—some might say, more finicky— 
since the war, but the records he made in 
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the Thirties were among the best of the 
decade, from every point of view. The 
Fantasia in A minor, coupled with a 
Fantasia and Fugue, also in A minor, are 
out-of-the-way Bach, but curiously interest- 
ing. Fischer plays them clearly and attrac- 
tively, and gets the kind of recording which 
many discophiles consider more faithful to 
the piano than anything yet achieved by 
LP engineering. 

Two of Beecham’s post-war issues are 
due to disappear: Bax’s The Garden of Fand 
and Haydn’s Symphony No. 40. The 
latter deletion is the more surprising of the 
two, since the set was one of those made in 
celebration of Sir Thomas’s seventieth 
birthday and quite one of the best recordings 
he has been given since the war. The 
Symphony itself is delicious and, moreover, 
not otherwise available. Not many people, 
I suppose, will find the Bax tone poem to 
their taste ; yet it belongs to the composer’s 
best period and, as a seascape, makes a 
genuinely poetic impression. 

Bartok’s Portrait No. 1, for violin and 
orchestra, an exceedingly beautiful, mono- 
thematic piece, undeniably suffers from a 
poor, edgy recording ; but Szigeti plays 
the solo with a rare intensity. I should not 
care to be without this disc, in spite of the 
recording, since it is the kind of thing which 
is very unlikely to reappear. And so is the 
Sonatina for the Left Hand, by Dinu 
Lipatti, a very personal work, though 
derived in some aspects from Bartok. Bela 
Siki’s performance is among the most wholly 
satisfactory issues he has so far given us. 


* * * * 


The world of conductors may be divided 
into those who expect their recordings to 
sound nice, and those who do not care—or 
appear not to care, so devastatingly bad 
are some, at least, of the results which they 
cheerfully pass for publication. The late 
Clemens Krauss, whose sudden death has 
been widely deplored, belonged to the first 
category. Indeed, I can think of few 
contemporary conductors who could boast, 
at any rate since the war, so unbroken a 
series of recording triumphs. Think only of 
Krauss’s versions of the Richard Strauss 
symphonic poems—or of the “‘ New Year 
Concerts ”’ of music by the earlier Strausses. 
Mercifully, none of these issues seems in 
danger of deletion. The performances alone 
are unlikely soon to be surpassed. I never 
heard Krauss attempt the grand style and 
should doubt if he was capable of it: he 
would scarcely, one thinks, have risen to 
the heights of, say, Fidelio. But under his 
baton any orchestral texture, however com- 
plex (e.g. the Symphonia Domestica), was 
always clear, sensuously beautiful, and 
informed by a strong rhythmic impulse. 
As a conductor of opera Krauss was 
probably at his best in Wagner, Strauss and 
Verdi. I would give much to have heard 
him conduct a performance of Capriccio, the 
text of which was largely his own devising. 
It is a clever piece of work, not devoid of 
literary merit ; but I think it was a mistake 
not to have divided this conversation piece 
into two parts, for the single long act 
imposes an unnecessary strain even upon 
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listeners who can follow the German text 
without difficulty ; and the two interludes 
(the foolish little ballet and the Italian aria) 
are quite insufficient to relieve the tension. 
But I digress, as usual ; the main object of 
this paragraph having been to remind 
readers to collect at least one example of 
the work of a conductor who, if not among 
the very great, was an outstanding exponent 
of Romantic music. It may well be that in 
the past year Clemens Krauss made a few 
more recordings which have not yet been 
issued (the complete Salome will doubtless 
be available by the time this article is 
printed). If so, I should like to think that 
Strauss’s Metamorphosen was among them, 
for an LP version of this superb musical 
feat has long been overdue. 

That gifted but immature pianist, Badura- 
Skoda, seems to have the same faults and 
virtues that we find in contemporary 
Viennese artists in general, and especially 
perhaps in the operatic sopranos: delicacy, 
precision, sensibility, together with a tend- 
ency to affectation—a finickiness that 
reduces the stature of music requiring a 
certain ruggedness. Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1 (Nixa), with its youthful 
charm and its amorous Largo, suits Badura- 
Skoda down to the ground. This work has 
been neglected by the companies for a long 
time, and though the Nixa recording is not 
up to the highest standard, it is good enough 
to give continued pleasure. The same 
pianist’s most recent offering, the Emperor 
Concerto (N.), is a brave effort, but not quite 
so successful. Badura-Skoda has the root of 
the matter in him and in ten years’ time 
will probably give a magnificent account of 
the concerto: already he makes a mysteri- 
ously beautiful effect in the Adagio (taken 
more slowly than usual), and his delivery of 
the Rondo theme is a model of clarity. But 
the opening movement lacks majesty and 
the kind of depth that comes of a longer 
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familiarity. Nevertheless, the disc is well 
worth hearing, and those who find Furt- 
wangler’s tempi too somnolent (in the 
H.M.V. version with Edwin Fischer) may 
want to possess the more recent issue, though 
the recording of the orchestra is distinctly 
less rich. Both versions abide our question, 
but there can surely be no doubt about the 
coupling of Mozart’s Flute Concertos in G 
and D by Camillo Wanausek and the Vienna 
Pro Musica Orchestra (Vox). This is the 
kind of Mozart playing one dreams of— 
liquid in tone, perfectly phrased, unforced, 
full of humour and tenderness. Another 
coupling, of an Oboe Concerto and Violin 
Concerto by Vivaldi (H.M.V.), is almost, 
if not quite, in the same class: the Virtuosi 
di Roma are an ideal ensemble for this sort 
of thing, and they receive a more mellow 
recording than we find in their Brunswick 
issues, good though these are in most 
respects. 

I find myself in partial disagreement with 
my friend and colleague, Alec Robertson, 
on the merits of Paul Tortelier’s reading of 
the solo in Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto (H.M.V.). 
He is, of course, quite right in saying that 
this lovely work is very difficult to interpret 
—especially the wandering theme of the 
first movement, which is English to the core. 
Perhaps Tortelier’s rhythm here is a shade 
too strict ; but the brooding quality of his 
tone, and the beautiful restraint with which 
he expresses the nostalgic Adagio and the 
central episode of the Finale, seem to me 
wonderfully convincing. If this is not a 
definitive account of the work, it is one to 
which I shall return again and again, for 
Tortelier is an artist whose distinction of 
mind, wedded to a finished technique, adds 
something to everything he plays. As with 
great singers, one feels that his ’cello is not 
merely an instrument, but a person who 
has entered the room and to whom one 
cannot help listening. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


FAR from being a slack season, Spring and 

early Summer have brought forth an un- 
precedented number of classical records: 
so great a number that this column can 
mention only a few high spots. And first, 
a straw in the wind. Victor has come out 
with a first release of pre-recorded tape that 
contains some of the major items in their 
catalogue—Toscanini, Horowitz, etc. Victor. 
also will, in the last months of the year, 
have on the market a fairly low priced, 
“high fidelity ” tape machine. The other 
record companies are noncommital, but 
you may be sure that they will follow the 
Victor experiment with the greatest of 
interest. 

Haydn Society has been busy. In one 
ga: vantuan release they have made available 
the sixteen Beethoven String Quartets, 
beautifully recorded and expertly played 
by the Vegh Quartet, and a ten-disc issue 
of L’Anthologie Sonore records covering 


» music from Gregorian chant to Mozart 





ecclesiastical music. Many of these discs 
are known from pre-war days ; some date 
back only two or three years. While all this 
hectic activity ensues from Haydn Society, 
London is in no way behind. London has 
been sponsoring the releases of L’Oiseau- 
Lyre in America, and the latest includes a 
complete Bach St. John Passion, in a 
pedestrian performance by a Frankfurt 
group conducted by Kurt Thomas; an 
attractive disc of two symphonies by J. C. 
Bach and Haydn’s Concerto in D for harp- 
sichord (Isabelle Nef and Lamoureux 
Orchestra under Pierre Colombo); Margaret 
Ritchie and an orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Lewis in Purcell’s Masque in 
Timon of Athens and The Fairy Queen; 
Couperin harpsichord music ; the Brahms 
Clarinet Sonatas ; Mozart’s Clarinet Con- 
certo and other items. As if that were not 
enough, London is now distributing Tele- 
funken records in America, and among the 
discs in the initial release are Mozart’s Flute 
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Concerto in D and Flute and Harp 
Concerto ; a Scheherazade with André and 
the Orchestra of the Belgian Radio ; some 
Wagner sung by Martha Médl (who helps 
confirm the notion that there are no great 
Wagnerian sopranos left). These Tele- 
funkens are fine-sounding recordings, with 
plenty of body, “ presence” and tonal 
quality. 

London, of course, also has a goodly list 
under its own label. Many of these already 
have been released in England, including 
the Nicolai-del Monaco Cavalleria Rusticana, 
the Micheau-Jobin Romeo and Juliet and the 
Boult Messiah. The Argenta-Paris Conser- 
vatory disc of Jberia has attracted as much 
favourable comment here as it did in 
England, and Strauss’s Aus Italien as con- 
ducted by Krauss and the V.P.O. also has 
come in for considerable praise. 

The list of recent orchestral discs is 
imposing. Epic has a good recording of 
Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony (van Otterloo 
and Hague Philharmonic) on three sides, 
with Herman Schey singing the Mahler 
Kindertotenlieder on the fourth side. Schey’s 
work here recalls the old Rehkemper discs. 
Also from Epic are two Mozart Cassations 
(K.63 and gg), with Paul Sacher and the 
Vienna Symphony, and a Prokofiev disc of 
the Classical Symphony, Love of Three Oranges 
excerpts and Third Piano Concerto, the 
last-named with Alexander Uninsky and 
the Hague Philharmonic under van Otterloo. 
This is the best version of the concerto on 
LP. 

But Epic’s records are hard to repro 
duce, what with an excessively heavy bass 
and over-brilliant highs. 

SPA Records has several novelties, among 
them Charles Ives’ intensely nationalistic, 
strange, primitive, moving Second Symphony 
(F. Charles Adler and the Vienna Philhar- 
monia), and Artur Schnabel’s Piano Con- 
certo (same group with Helen Schnabel), a 
work obviously inspired by Strauss’s Burlesca. 
Ten derivative songs by Schnabel also are 
on this disc. Victor has a rattling good 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, with Nathan 
Milstein, Munch and the Boston Symphony. 
On the Decca list are Brahms’ Fourth, 
Beethoven’s Eroica and Schumann’s Second, 
all with Leonard Bernstein and the Stadium 
Concerts Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(substantially the N.Y. Philharmonic). 
Some fine work here ; but, try as he might, 
Bernstein’s instincts as a virtuoso conductor 
sometimes triumph over his musical 
instincts. Decca also has Wallenstein and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic in a lyric, 
well-planned Brahms First ; and there is 
Ferenc Fricsay and the RIAS Symphony in 
lively, rhythmic performances of Mozart’s 
Haffner and Haydn’s No. 44 in E minor, a 
marvellous work. 

Westminster’s orchestral offerings include 
a weak, characterless Brahms Violin Con- 
certo with Julian Olevsky and the National 
Symphony under Howard Mitchell; a 
disc of four Liszt tone poems—Mazeppa ; 
Battle of the Huns ; Les Preludes ; Orpheus— 
flashily conducted by Dean Dixon with the 
Philharmonic Symphony of London ; and 
Paul Creston’s Symphonies Nos. 2 and 3 
(Mitchell and National Symphony). Creston 
is an American composer. These symphonies 
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are well scored, conservative, and rather 
second-hand in content. Columbia has 
Mendelssohn’s Third and Fifth Symphonies, 
presented in tight, turbulent, brilliant 
readings by Mitropoulos and the New York 
Philharmonic. A novelty is a Columbia 
disc devoted to two symphonies, a symphony 
concertante and a cembalo concerto by 
J. C. Bach. Paul Sacher leads the Vienna 
Symphony in this galant, elegant music. 
From Urania comes a pert Frangaix ballet, 
The Emperor’s New Clothes (Kurt Striegler 
and the Saxon State Orchestra), and an 
atrocious score by Gliere, The Bronze 
Horseman (Guhl and Symphony of Radio 
Berlin), which goes on and on and on 4 la 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Tchaikovsky. Vox 
has competent performances of Bach’s 
Concertos for Three Harpsichord (Nos. 1 
and 2) and Four Harpsichords, with soloists 
and the Pro Musica String Orchestra of 
Stuttgart under Reinhardt. 


Not too much interesting keyboard music 
has been issued. An ambitious release from 
the Bach Guild, the entire Art of Fugue, is 
played on two discs by the Dutch harpsi- 
chordist Gustav Leonhardt, but he only 
makes the music sound dry and impossible 
to play. Can any two hands handle such 
complicated writing? A disc of organ 
music from Vox contains examples by 
Andrea and Giovanni Gabrieli, played 
without much assertiveness or projection 
by Giuseppe de Dona. On a Columbia 
disc Gyorgy Sandor plays representative 
Bartok pieces with appropriate rhythm and 
percussiveness ; and, on a pair of West- 
minster discs, Ginette Doyen completes her 
recordings of the complete Mendelssohn 
Songs Without Words. Westminster also has 
sympathetic performances of Beethoven’s 
Pathétique, Moonlight and Appassionata Sonatas 
played by Badura-Skoda; and, on a 
Capitol disc, Sascha Gorodnitzki offers the 
Waldstein and Appassionata with security and 
knowledge. 


Plenty of Mozart chamber music is 
available. Vox has engaged the Barchet 
Quartet for the entire cycle, and the latest 
to come are, on one disc, three early quartets 
—G (K.80), D (K.155) and C (K.157), 
well played and recorded. Vox also has a 
three-disc set of the six Piano Trios and the 
Clarinet Trio. The Trio di Bolzano plays 
competently enough. The Vienna Konzert- 
haus Quartet, plus two horns and bass, 
present for Westminster Mozart’s delicious 
Divertimento in D (K.334); and the 
Barylli Quartet with added viola play 
Mozart’s great Quintet in C. Some early 
Beethoven wind works (again on the 
Westminster label) are the Trio in C (Op. 
87), the Rondino in E flat and the Variations 
on Reich mir die Hand (which sounds 
nowhere as mellifluous as La ci darem la mano), 
all given by the Vienna Philharmonic Wind 
Group. 


Capitol has a terrific performance of 
Hindemith’s Kleine Kammermusik from the 
Fine Art Wind. Players (and an equally 
realistic recording). It is coupled with 
Poulenc’s salon-ish but pretty Sextet for 
Piano and Winds. Always welcome is 


Dvorak’s Piano Quintet, and in a new 
Columbia recording it is expertly played by 
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Curzon and the Budapest Quartet. An 
excellent disc of Mozart Violin Sonatas— 
the fam‘iar ones in G (K.go1), E minor 
(304), B dat (378) and G (379)—are present 
on an Epic disc played by Nap de Klijn and 
Alice Heksch, the latter using a so-called 
Mozart piano. 

Much choral music is around. Epic has 
a sensitive, well-sung Fauré Requiem from 
the Lamoureux Orchestra and Brasseur 
Chorus under Fournet, and also a smoothly 
performed Missa Papae Marcelli by Palestrina 
(Netherlands Chamber Choir under Felix 
de Nobel): Columbia, echoing the strong 
Berlioz revival in America, has released a 
complete Enfance du Christ, with soloists, the 
Choral Art Society and the Little Orchestra 
Society under Thomas Scherman. One 
does not notice the French style that was 
apparent in the earlier Vox set. The new 
one, however, is a much more brilliant 
sounding recording. Two choral works from 
Urania are a complete Creation by Haydn, 
done in a pleasant, unpretentious manner 
by the chorus and orchestra of Radio Berlin 
under Helmut Koch, and the first LP 
recording of Dvorak’s masterful Stabat Mater, 
with Czech soloists, chorus and the Czech 
Philharmonic under Talich. Vox, too, has 
a pair of choral works, both of prime 
interest. Carl Orff’s Catulli Carmina, for 
soloists, chorus, four pianos and percussion 
instruments is conducted by Heinrich 


Hollreiser. This is a strange score— 
rhythmic, non-melodic, powerful, with 
a strong individuality asserting _ itself. 


Stravinsky’s Les Noces is done with the N.Y. 
Concert Choir and Concert Orchestra under 
Margaret Hillis, along with Stravinsky’s 
Mass and two Motets. Les Noces, sung in 
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English, is vigorously performed and briili- 
antly recorded. 

There are several operatic recordings, 
A complete Turandot on three Remington 
discs has in leading roles Gretrud Prob- 
Prandl, Renata Ferrari Ongaro and Antonio 
Spruzzola Zola, with the chorus and 
orchestra of the Teatro de la Fenice con- 
ducted by Franco Capuana. The set is not 
successful. Each of the singers sounds 
strained to the limit of his or her resources, 
and there is nothing present that challenges 
the old Cetra set. Highlights from Strauss’s 
Elektra come from Decca. The interest here 
to American listeners is the presence in the 
title role of Christ! Goltz, who may sing 
Salome at the Metropolitan Opera this 
winter. On the present disc she obviously 
is a singer with tradition and a large voice ; 
but, alas, some of her vocalism can only be 
described as yelling. Elisabeth Héngen and 
Ferdinand Frantz and the other singers, 
and Georg Solti leads the Bavarian State 
Orchestra. 

Angel has finally come out with Poulenc’s 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias, sung by Denise 
Duval, Jean Giraudeau and others. Backing 
them up are the chorus and orchestra of 
the Opéra-Comique conducted by André 
Cluytens. The libretto contains some 
remarkable nonsense that is not always in - 
the best of taste. When Gallic wit goes 
astray the results make one wince; and 
Les Mamelles has some adolescent tosh as 
its book. But, hearing it on records, one 
can forget all that and concentrate on a 
jolly, sophisticated romp. In many respects 
this is latter-day Offenbach ; and who so 
superior (except possibly some of our serious 
Viennese friends) to turn up his nose at it ? 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


Guseern. holidays have started and 
millions of holiday-makers are on the 
move ; yet the record industry is busier 
than ever and this seems only a foretaste of 
what September and October will be like. 
The first classical Capitol records have been 
released by Pathé-Marconi. They include 
two Gershwin discs, Khachaturian’s Gayne 
and Masquerade Suites, Mendelssohn’s and 
Bruch’s Violin Concertos, Tchaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker, Swan Lake and Quartet in D— 
all of them known to British discophiles. 
The French pressings are excellent. The 
records are sold in imported U.S. sleeves, 
with notes in English; this apparently 
doesn’t discourage French buyers and the 
new label has been most enthusiastically 
received. Pathé-Marconi’s other labels have 
been mainly issuing foreign LPs this month. 
Thus, Columbia’s release is topped by von 
Karajan’s admirable version of Bach’s Mass 
in B minor, and one cannot but agree with 
the superlatives used by British reviewers : 
to quote A.R.’s conclusion, last February, 
it certainly is “‘a landmark in the history 
of the record”. Columbia have also 
released the first Geza Anda LP, Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies, and Brahms’ Paganini 


Variations, with more announced. If these 
are as successful as the present issue, Mr. 
Anda is sure to become a very popular and 
admired pianist in this country. 

Voix de Son Maitre monthly catalogue 
lists nothing but British and American 
recordings. Among the former, the 
Philharmonia Orchestra’s version (under 
Markevitch) of Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 5 and Brahms’ Haydn Variations struck 
me as particularly worth mentioning. 
Voix de Son Maitre have also released in 
their Collectors’ Series, Verdi’s Ballo in 
Maschera with Gigli, Caniglia, Barbieri and 
Bachi. The LP album sounds better than 
the original SPs, especially where male 
artists are concerned. As for Pathé, they 
have Bizet’s two L’Arlésienne Suites and a 
selection from La folie Fille de Perth. 
Cluytens, conducting the Orchestre National, 
seems in top form, and vigour and brilliancy 
are the main features of this disc. Pathé, 
too, have a fine record of Canto Flamenco, 
by Manolo Leiva, well interpreted and 
recorded. 

From Ducretet-Thomson comes a remark- 
able recording of Debussy’s Martyre de St. 
Sebastien, by the Champs-Elysées Théatre 
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SWAN LAKE 
— Ballet Suite, Op. 20 —Tchaikovsky ; 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 
— Ballet Suite, Op. 66 —Tchaikovsky 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - 33CX1065 


CASSE-NOISETTE 
— Suite, Op. 71a —Tchaikovsky 
(with Water Music Suite — Handel) 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - 33C€X1033 


SCHEHERAZADE 
— Suite, Op. 35 — Rimsky-Korsakov 
ISSAY DOBROWEN conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - 33SX1007 


LES SYLPHIDES 
— Chopin, orch. Gretchaninov 
(with Uirapuraé — Symphonic Poem — Villa-Lobos) 
EFREM KURTZ conducting the 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA - - - + -+ - 33SX1011 


PETROUCHKA 
— Suite — Stravinsky ; 


SCENES DE BALLET 


— Stravins 

IGOR STRAVINSKY conducting the 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA - - - - - - 33C1015 


LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE 
— Rossini-Respighi 
ALCEO GALLIERA conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - 3351009 


COLUMBIA PRESENTS 


CA Testi 
Baller 


ON LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


i, 


PINEAPPLE POLL 
— Suite — Sullivan-Mackerras 
CHARLES MACKERRAS conducting the 


SADLER’S WELLS ORCHESTRA - - 33SX1001 
FACADE 

— Ballet Suite — Walton ; 
HOROSCOPE 


— Excerpts — Lambert 

(with ** Rio Grande ” — Lambert) 
CONSTANT LAMBERT conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - 33SX1003 


DAPHNIS ET CHLOK 
—Suites 1 and 2— Ravel 
(with Alborada del Gracioso — Ravel) 
ANDRE CLUYTENS conducting 
L’ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA 
RADIODIFFUSION FRANCAISE with 


Chorale Marcel Briclot - : 33CX1134 


GAYANEH 


— Suites 1 and 2 — Khachaturian 
EFREM KURTZ conducting the 


t 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA - - - 33SX1012 
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DECCA LXT 2862 PRICE £1.16.54 








J ulius Katchen pianoforte 





Rachmaninov 


Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini 


Dohnanyi 


Variations on a nursery song 


Sir Adrian Boult 


conducting The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


ON the morning of Saturday, July roth, I had a most interesting and, indeed, 
unprecedented experience at Rimingtons. - 

News was abroad! Decca’s magnificent recording of Rachmaninov’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini was to arrive that very morning and so, quite 
naturally, we informed our visitors of this fact. By the time the record arrived 
our little shop was literally full of enthusiasts who waited for its arrival. Surely 
this is an indication of the signs of the times. I have never experienced such 
astonishing enthusiasm in over 30 years of selling records. 

What of this wonderful record? How shall I describe it? It is a per- 
formance of the highest integrity. Katchen’s playing is brilliant—“‘ fantastic,” a 
customer said to me. “ Listening to this record,” he went on, “has made me 
come out in a bath of perspiration.” I don’t think I can beat that for description. 
I will, however, go so far as to say that it sets a standard of recording—not 
previously achieved in the field of commercial disc-recording. There is a new 
meaning to “Hi Fi.” It is true fidelity. 

So many people wrote and thanked me for my article on the Decca recording 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony—LXT 2851. I felt it therefore worth while to 
tell you all about Rachmaninoff-Paganini. Everyone should buy it now. I shall + 
receive my thanks in the knowledge of your joy and pleasure. 

The coupling of the Dohnényi Variations on a Nursery Theme, by the same 
artists is most appropriate and the performance and recording equal in merit. 


FRED SMITH, 
The Home of Long Playing Records 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 - . - ~ Gerrard 1171 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK (Mail Order) LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W. C. 2 > - Gerrard 7096 
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Orchestre and Choeurs de la Radiodiffusion 
under D. E. Inghelbrecht, on two 1o in. 
records. It is a complete version, that is 
with d’Annunzio’s recitative, and a most 
impressive one. Nothing has been spared 
to make it a striking musical event. 
Ducretet-Thomson have also a superb disc 
of modern church music for organ: 
Messiaen on one side, Langlais on the other. 
The latter is also the soloist, with Jeannine 
Collard, mezzo. Bare and simple, the four 
works recorded are, in their way, often as 
majestic and fervent as Bach’s best. From 
Ducretet-Thomson, too, come Bach’s Con- 
certos for Keyboard, BWV 1063/64 and 65, 
by the Champs-Elysées Théatre Orchestre 
under A. Goldschmidt, with Giséle Kuhn, 
Georgette Astorg, Lyvia Rev and Monique 
Mercier, pianists, a lovely, vivacious inter- 
pretation, somewhat thin perhaps at times, 
but distinctly Viennese in character. 

Deutsche Grammophon’s monthly release 
is topped by Furtwangler and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s version of 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, beautifully 
recorded. Furtwangler outclasses any other 
available versions of this work and one even 
wonders whether he himself could reach 
again, in a concert hall or in a studio, this 
great achievement. Ducretet-Thomson 
have also by the same orchestra (under 
Fritz Lehmann) complete recordings of 
Handel’s Water and Royal Fireworks 
Music. These are real gems: the conductor 
practically recreates the atmosphere in 
which the music must have been played in 
Handel’s days. As for the sound, the German 
engineers can be proud of their work—the 
three Deutsche Grammophon discs are 
among the best-recorded ones I have ever 
heard. 

The feather in this month’s Decca cap is 
Paul Claudel’s Christophe Colomb, complete, 
with music by Milhaud. Produced by the 
indefatigable Max de Rieux, it stars the 
original cast of this successful play, headed 
by J.L. Barrault, Mad. Renaud,, J. 
Desailly and P. Bertin. Milhaud’s score is 
a very important one and harmoniously 
blends itself with Claudel’s poetical text. 
A superb album, and a sure competitor for 
one of next year’s Grand Prix. Decca have 
also released Gérard Souzay’s fine inter- 
pretation of Canzone Scordate. ‘The singer 
who scored a tremendous success at last 
month’s Strasbourg Festival seems at his 
best and their disc can only add to his well- 
deserved popularity here. 

Chant du Monde have released a recital 
by Igor Oistrakh: Bach’s Sonata No.-1 in 
G minor, Vitali’s Chacone, and Mozart- 
Kreisler’s Rondo. Generally, I do not much 
care for this kind of mixed recital—too 
ofien it is just a display of virtuosity—but 
young Ojistrakh succeeds in making alive 
any music he plays, and this is the case here. 
Chant du Monde have also Kabalevsky’s 
‘Cello Concerto by D. Shafram and the 
Radio Berlin Orchestra under the com- 
poser, a valuable addition to the collection 
of those who like Kabalevsky, and a 
melodious, enchanting work for the others. 
And in their Folklore Series, Chant du 
Monde have issued a 7 in. record of Polish 
Folk Music of unsuspected charm and rich- 
ness, by the Mazowsze Ensemble under T. 
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Sygietynski—eight folk songs which would 
appeal to any listener, in any country. 
Club Francais du Disque’s contribution 
to this month’s output js a highly inter- 
esting record of Couperin’s music: No. 5 
of Les Goiits Réunis, Pieces de clavecin, Le 
Rossignol en amour, La Piémontoise from Les 
Nations and Airs Profanes—a true Anthology 
of this great composer. All of the soloists : 
Pauline Aubert and Denise Gouarne, harpsi- 
chord, L. Lavaillotte, flute, M. Allard, 
bassoon, G. Schwartz, ’cello, and C. 
Maurane, baritone, are very good, as is 
the recording. Club Frangais du Disque 
have also issued a distinguished, sensitive 
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performance by Cl. Helffer, piano, G. 
Tessier, violin, P. Ladhuie, viola, and R. 
Albin, ’cello, of Fauré’s Quartet, Op. 15, 
and Sonata, Op. 117. 

French Allegro, on the other hand, have 
released a triptych of modern music— 
Shostakovitch’s Concerto for Trumpet and 
Piano, Bartédk’s Rumanian Dances, and 
Roussel’s Sinfonietta (by the Ensemble 
Instr. de Paris under L. de Froment). While 
the two latter are first-rate, the excellent 
soloists of the Concerto (R. Delmotte and 
Geneviéve Joy) are somewhat submerged 
by the tutti, However, these are three 
interesting compositions. 





LETTER FROM SPAIN 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


HE Spanish LP record industry is slightly 

over one year old, and the prices of the 
discs—considering the cost of living—are 
rather high: from 175 to 250 pesetas (110 
pesetas= £1); yet, the advent of the 
‘*microsurcos”” may well transform the 
whole of the Spanish market within a short 
time, as several new companies are 
scheduled to appear soon. Until 1953, 
there were only two groups: La Compajia 
del Graméfono-Odeon, Spanish equivalent 
of E.M.I. and the Columbia-Alhambra- 
Decca group. Since then, however, Philips 
have arrived (with SPs only, so far), to be 
followed this autumn by Hispavox, and in 
1955 by R.C.A. But it is rumoured that 
several other companies, American, French 
and German, are considering becoming 
active in Spain. 

Two new pressing factories (Hispavox 
and R.C.A.) are to be added to the two 
already existing, Graméfono’s in Barcelona 
and C.A.D.’s in San Sebastian. The latter 
group (who incidentally have nothing in 
common with European or American 
Columbia) were the first to release Spanish 
LPs in the early months of 1953. Their 
catalogue is now nearly 100 titles long. It 
includes 60 or 70 British Decca titles as well 
as an interesting national selection of their 
own—Spanish symphonic music and 
zarzuelas. 

The Gramofono group (La Voz de Su 
Amo = H.M.V.; Regal = Eur. Columbia ; 
Odeon; Pathé ; M.G.M.) started releasing 
LPs last January. Their international cata- 
logue includes so far discs by Furtwangler, 
von Karajan, Toscanini, Lipatti and the 
French production of Faust ; their Spanish 
catalogue consists mainly of zarzuelas. 

The zarzuela is a typically Spanish musical 
comedy or rather comic opera. It is 
extremely melodious, colourful, heroic, and 
nearly as popular as the bullfights. No 
wonder then that they are recorded with the 
utmost care and that the best available 
singers and conductors are drafted to that 
purpose. Just to give an example, Alhambra’s 
national catalogue includes at present over 
20 zarzuelas, while Regal—the most active 
label of the G.-O. group—managed to 
release twelve of them within four months ! 
I have heard the Alhambra version of 
Vives’s Dona Francisquita. With a cast headed 


by Maria de los - Angeles Morales, Ana 
Maria Iriarte, Carlos Munguia and Julio 
Uribe, with an orchestra and chorus under 
Ataulfo Argenta (responsible for this label’s 
most successful recordings), it is really 
splendid entertainment even for those who 
do not speak Spanish (dialogues, incident- 
ally, are deleted from the records). I under- 
stand that Decca are to release in the near 
future several Alhambra zarzuelas both in 
Britain and France. There is, too, a Dofa 
Francisquita version under the Regal label, 
conducted by Rafael Ferrer, with Lolita 
Torrenté, Rosario Gémez and Pablo Civil. 
Competition in the zarzuela field is very 
strong and the most popular of these 
musicals—Cancidn del Olvido, La Verbena de 
la Paloma, Gigantes »y Cabezudos, Molinos de 
Viento, La Reina Mora, etc., are to be found 
in both the Alhambra and Regal catalogues. 

Among Alhambra’s symphonic LPs, I 
have heard Falla’s Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain (with Gonzalo Soriano, piano) and 
a Suite from The Three-Cornered Hat, 
Turina’s Sinfonia Sevillana and Rodrigo’s 
Concierto de Aranjuez for guitar and orchestra 
(with Narciso Yepes), a splendid work well 
worth sending abroad. Technically, thev 
seemed most satisfactory, although all 
the above are transfers from SPs. Artistically 
(Argenta conducted all four works) they 
sounded to me superior to any other versions 
I know. When it comes to playing national 
music, each Spanish musician seems to be 
animated by a kind of heavenly sparkle, 
and the whole sounds simply fabulous. 
Alhambra have also released folk-music 
from Catalonia, the Balearic and the Canary 
Islands, while Regal’s presently available 
three symphonic LPs are 40-minute-long 
recitals of the most popular compositions 
by Albéniz, Giménez, Vives, Bretén, etc. 
It is to be hoped. that most of the above 
records become available soon outside of 
Spain as well. 

Hispavox, record division of the EXA 
company, is a new label. Until a year ago 
EXA were mainly busy dubbing films. In 
1953, however,’ they started recording for 
France’s Ducretet-Thomson (they’re respon- 
sible among others for the magnificent 
Anthology of Cante Flamenco, referred to in 
my June Letter from France) and have now 
established an ambitious recording pro- 
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gramme of their own—symphonic, chamber 
and instrumental music by Granados, 
Falla, Mompou, Turina and old Spanish 
masters. Judging from the D.-T. records 
released in France, their recording technique 
is first-rate. 

Philips started operating in 1954. Their 
catalogue includes so far light music only, 
mainly from their international catalogue. 
An odd thing is that some of the Dutch 
bands and ensembles have proved more 
popular with the Spanish listeners than the 
British, Arnerican or French ones ! 
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45-EPs are also being released in Spain. 
They cost from 60 to 80 pesetas and disc 
manufacturers place great hopes on their 
future, especially in the popular and light 
fields. 


This contribution from Igor Maslowski, who was 
recently on holiday in Spain, explains the latest 
release in the London International Series. The first 
six records commencing TWo91001 (12 in., 36s. 54d.) 
consist of works directed by Ataulfo Argenta: “‘ Dona 
Francisquita”’ mentioned above is available on 
TWo1005-6. First reviews of these discs appear in 
this issue.—Ep. 





THE SALOME 


RECORDINGS 


SOME NOTES ON THE ARTISTS 
By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


HE release of two complete recordings 

of Salome brings a number of new names 
into our record lists, names, it is true, 
that are known to a lesser or greater degree 
to the opera enthusiast, but about whom 
the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE might 
welcome a few biographical notes. 


Christel Goltz 

The Decca Salome is no stranger to 
Covent Garden audiences, or to the 
frequenters of the summer opera festivals 
abroad, but this is her first appearance on 
a British disc. She has recorded fairly 
extens’ vely in Germany since the war, and, 
indeed, has another complete Salome to her 
credit (Oceanic, with Inger Karen, Bernd 
Aldenhoff, Josef Herrmann ; Dresden State 
Opera Orchestra, conductor Keilberth) ; 
and she has made a number of titles for 
Polydor, including some passages from 
Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet. 

She was born in Dortmund, and began 
her studies in piano, dancing and singing in 
Munich when she was eighteen. It was as 
a dancer that she started her career (very 
useful for a future Salome) in Munich. In 
1935 she became a member of the chorus of 
the small opera house at Firth, and for the 
1935-6 season she was engaged for Plauen. 
She became a soloist at the Dresden State 
Opera in the 1936-7 season, making her 
debut as Rezia in Oberon, and she remained 
with the Dresden State Opera until the end 
of the 1949-50 season. 

In 1947 she was singing in Berlin as well 
as Dresden, appearing at the two Berlin 
theatres, and in 1950 she was eng2ged for 
the Vienna State Opera, of which institu- 
tion she is still a member. 

Her London debut was made as Salome 
in January, 1951; she was also heard as 
Leonore in Fidelio, and the following season 
she sang Marie in the first Covent Garden 
performance of Wozzeck under Kleiber. 

At the Colon, Buenos Aires, Goltz is a 
great favourite, having sung there in 1951, 
2 and 3, scoring a great success as Jenufa, 
Elektra, Senta, Salome, and Marie. 

This singer’s repertory includes Italian 
parts like Amelia, Aida, Desdemona, Tosca, 
Musetta ; Mozart roles such as Fiordiligi, 
Donna Anna and the Countess; and 
Elisabeth, Sieglinde, Kundry and Elsa 


among her Wagner parts. Her 
Strauss repertory is extensive: Salome, 
Elektra, Oktavian, Ariadne, Arabella, the 
Countess and Clairon in Capriccio. 

She is married to Theodor Schenk, who 
was a pupil of Hindemith and a horn- 
player in the Dresden Staatskapelle. He 
now acts as her coach and accompanist, 
and is present at every one of her perform- 
ances. 

Shortly after these words appear in print, 
Christel Goltz will have created the title 
role of Liebermann’s new opera Penelope 
at the Salzburg Festival. 


Walburga Wegner 

The Philips Salome was born in Cologne. 
She studied in her native city and in 1940 
joined the Diisseldorf Opera. At this stage 
of her career, she was a mezzo, and made 
her debut as Suzuki, following it with 
appearances as Carmen, Hansel, Azucena 
and Ulrica. 

In 1944, when Hitler ordered the closing 
of the German theatres, Walburga Wegner 
continued studying, and in 1946 joined the 
Cologne Opera, still as a mezzo. A soprano 
was wanted to sing the title part of Ariadne 
auf Naxos, and this artist assumed the role 
with considerable success. Convinced that 
she was now a soprano, she added Leonora 
in Forza del Destino to her repertory, 
followed by Tosca, and the Fidelio Leonore. 

At the Scala, Milan, she sang Freia and 
Gerhilde in Furtwangler’s 1950 production 
of the Ring. The following year she 
was engaged by Fritz Busch for Forza 
del Destino at the Edinburgh Festival, and 
then she went to the Metropolitan, making 
her debut as Eva, and also singing Chryso- 
themis in Elektra. 

She is still a member of the Cologne 
company, and sings as a guest artist all over 


Germany. Her repertory now includes 
Aida, Tatiana, Antonia (Hoffmann), 
Euridyce, Salud (La Vida Breve), the 


Marschallin and Ursula (Mathis der Maler). 


Hans Braun 

The baritone who sings the part of 
Jochanaan on the Decca set was born in 
Vienna in 1917. As a boy he joined the 
famous Wiener Sangerknaben, and later 
studied voice with Hermann Gallos and 
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Hans Duhan, both well-known members 
of the Vienna State Opera. He made his 
debut at Kénigsberg, in the late 1930’s, as 
the Count in Figaro and sang other lyrical 
roles. Appearances followed at Bremer- 
haven, Saarbrucken and the Deutsches 
Opernhaus, Berlin ; and during the 1939 
season he sang as a guest in Vienna. 

It was not until 1945 that Hans Braun 
joined the Vienna State Opera, and he has 
remained a member of the company ever 
since ; he is married to one of the company’s 
most promising young mezzos, Dagmar 
Hermann. 

Braun’s roles in Vienna embrace both the 
German and Italian repertory, and include 
Wolfram, Kothner, Melot, Amfortas, Don 
Carlo, Germont, Renato, Marcello, Ange- 
lotti and Lescaut. He has also taken part 
in a number of contemporary operas such 
as The Rape of Lucretia at Salzburg, in which 
he sang Tarquinius, and The Consul in 
Vienna, in which he took the part of John 
Sorel. 

Hans Braun sang with the Vienna 
company at Covent Garden in the autumn 
of 1947 as the Second Prisoner in Fidelio 
and the Second Nazarene in Salome. He 
returned to Covent Garden in the 1948-9 
season, appearing as Almaviva in Figaro 
and Melot in Tristan, and again in May, 
1953, to sing Orest in Elektra under Kleiber. 

He has made a number of guest appear- 
ances in Italy (Scala, Naples and Florence) 
and at the Liceo Barcelona, as well as at 
the Salzburg Festival, where he sang 
Olivier in Capriccio in 1950. 


Josef Metternich 

The Jochanaan of the Philips set is, like 
its Salome, a native of Cologne. When a 
boy he learned to play the violin ;_ this 
stood him in good stead in his ’teens, for he 
played in a dance orchestra in order to get 
money for singing lessons. He soon applied 
for an audition with the Cologne radio 
station, and was allowed to sing in one 
concert with the full orchestra. 

After two or three seasons in the chorus 
of the Bonn opera company, Metternich 
went to Berlin and shortly after the 
beginning of the war was engaged by 
Wilhelm Rode, the Intendant of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, and himself a famous 
singer. Metternich remained at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus until the closing of 
all German theatres in 1944. At first he 
sang small roles, then larger parts like 
Silvio and di Luna. 

After the war, the Deutsches Opernhaus 
was reopened as the Stadtische Oper, 
under the direction of another famous old 
singer, Michael Bohnen. This bass-baritone 
personally coached Metternich in a number 
of roles, including Rigoletto and Iago, and 
Metternich has made a name for himself in 
post-war Germany as a Verdi baritone, his 
roles including Don Carlo, Amonasro, 
Germont, di Luna, Rigoletto and Renato, 
as well as Escamillo, Scarpia, the three 
Hoffmann roles, Nelusko (L’Africana) and 
Kurwenal. ; 

Guest appearances followed at “he Berlin 
Staatsoper (this was in the Eastern zone in 
Berlin, the Stadtische Oper being in the 
British sector), Vienna, Covent Garden 
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(Flying Dutchman in 1950), the Scala, and 
Edinburgh Festival in 1952 with the 
Hamburg company, when he was heard as 
Pizarro. 

Last autumn he went to the Metropolitan, 
making a very successful debut as Don 
Carlo in Forza del Destino, following it with 
appearances as di Luna. 

One of Metternich’s greatest successes 
recently has been in the title role of Macbeth, 
which he has sung in Berlin, Hamburg and 
Munich. He is now a member of the 
Munich Opera and has this season been 
heard in a number of the roles already 
mentioned, as well as Mandryka in Arabella 
and Wolfram ; this summer he will sing 
the part of Barak in the Munich Festival 
production of Strauss’s Frau ohne Schatten. 

He has recorded for Elektrola, Deutsche 
Grammophone, and Philips. 


Julius Patzak 

This famous tenor, who sings Herod on 
Decca, is worthy of an article to himself (an 
exhaustive one appeared in last month’s 
issue of Opera), for it is impossible to do him 
justice in this short space. 

Patzak is another Viennese. Born in 
1898, he originally intended to become a 
conductor and studied music and com- 
position with Franz Schmidt. 

In 1926 he decided to take up a singing 
career, and made his debut at Reichenberg 
in April of that year as Radames. In 1927 
and 1928 he was at Briinn and in the 
autumn of 1928 he joined the Munich State 
Opera, where he sang regularly until 1945. 
His Munich colleagues during that period 
included many artists well known to record 
collectors and opera enthusiasts, singers 
like Felice Hiini-Mihacsek, Heinrich 
Rehkemper, Hans Hermann Nissen, Viorica 
Ursuleac, and Adele Kern. 

During the Munich period Patzak was 
often heard in Mozart operas, Tamino, 
Ottavio, Belmonte ; it was as Tamino that 
he made his Covent Garden debut in 1938 
in the last performance of Die Zauberflite 
under Beecham with Lemnitz, Erna Berger 
and Hiisch in the cast. In Munich he also 
sang Froh, David, Babinsky (Schwanda) 
and most of the Italian tenor roles ; his 
repertory by 1945 totalled some sixty 
operas. 

In 1946 he became a member of the 
Vienna State Opera, and it was with that 
company that he came to Covent Garden 
in 1947 to sing Herod and Florestan ; this 
latter role has been a particular favourite 
of his, and he has returned to sing it in 
London on a number of occasions since 
1947, and has also sung it under Furtwangler 
at Salzburg. 

Since the war he has appeared at a 
number of Salzburg Festivals, singing in the 
premiéres of Frank Martin’s Le vin herbé 
and von Einem’s Dantons Tod, as well as 
the Male Chorus in The Rape of Lucretia 
and Graf Elemer in Arabella. At the 
Munich Festivals he is especially noted for 
his interpretation of Palestrina in Pfitzner’s 
opera of that name. 

I, is fortunate that his Herod has been 
recorded, for it is a wonderfully considered 
stucy of one of Strauss’s most vivid male 
characters. 
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Laszlé Szemere 

As his name suggests, the Herod of the 
Philips set is an Hungarian. He began his 
career in the 1930’s singing in Troppau, 
Linz and at the Vienna Volksoper. In 
1939 he was a member of the Ziirich 
company, and he sang Herod there in the 
summer festival that year. He also took part 
in the world premiere of Mathis der Maler, 
singing the role of the Cardinal Albrecht. 

During the war years Szemere was 
singing mostly in Switzerland and then in 
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1946 he became a member of the Vienna 
State Opera, where he still sings. 


In 1948 he appeared at the New York 
City Centre, singing Herod, Radames and 
Canio, and he has also appeared as guest 
artist in Berlin and other German cities. 


His roles in Vienna include Florestan, 
Don José, Pedro ( Tiefland), Riccardo (Ballo), 
Otello, Canio, and a number of roles in 
the works of the other Strauss, Johann, at 
the Volksoper. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


* Denotes microgroove recordings 


*BEETHOVEN. Overtures—Leonora 
No. 1, Op. 138; Leonora No. 2, 
Op. 72a ; Leonora No. 3, Op. 72a ; 
Fidelio, Op. 72b. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra (Hermann Scherchen). 
Nixa WLP5177 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These four overtures get performances 
that I cannot help but describe as typical 

Scherchen, a conductor so full of gifts, but 

who sometimes uses them in classical music 

in a way that can make you exasperated. 

That this is not merely a personal view is 

shown by the notices of his performances 

by writers other than myself. Most ques- 
tionable of all is his choice of tempos. 

Here in Leonora No. 3 the opening adagio 

goes so slowly that about halfway through 

when the flute comes in I began to wonder 
when it would play its next note: the 
allegro begins so quickly that it lacks power 
when you get to the first full orchestral 
statement of the tune—and has to be 
modified later on: and that wonderful 

final presto string passage goes with such a 

rush that it sounds merely fast, rather than 

powerful. There is, indeed, in the per- 
formance of the whole of the main body of 
this overture a lack of that basic speed and 
rhythm which is so great a part of Beet- 
hoven’s strength. Yet it has enormous 
vitality and gusto, and there is without 
doubt a real sense of interpretation about it. 

The zst Leonora fares far better in the 
steady movement of its main section, but 
the introduction, which this time is marked 
as fast as andante con moto, is again almost 
incredibly slow. (For amusement I timed 
these 40 bars in this and in Toscanini’s 
beautifully judged performance, and the 
difference is } minute, a great deal in so 
short a section of music). 

And so on. Lively performances, exciting 
even, but I for one would find them un- 
acceptable to live with: and that, after 


all, is what one has to do with a gramophone 
record, 

The orchestra plays well in general, but 
just here and there its ensemble is not 
impeccable, and in the Fidelio Overture 
the violins sound a bit tired. 

The recording varies between the sides. 
The first two Leonoras get goodish quality, 
but the reverse tends to be harsh and shrill. 
And neither in Fidelio nor in Leonora 3 do 
the engineers capture a dead soft string 
pianissimo that also has quality. This last 
is a virtue of the Decca recordings of both 
these overtures, played in  well-judged 
interpretations by the LPO under van 
Beinum (on two separate 10-inchers with 
other Beethoven overtures on the reverses), 
and these I still recommend. Leonoras 1 
and 2 are not otherwise available on LP, 
but the Toscanini No. 1 on 78’s remains in 
the catalogue, and since it is one of his few 
English recordings for H.M.V. (with the 
B.B.C. Symphony) it is a treasure much to 
be prized. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat, Op. 55, “ Eroica”. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra (Hermann 
Scherchen). Nixa WLP5216 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat major, Op. 55, “Eroica”. 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna 
(Jascha Horenstein). Vox PL8070 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Nixa, in every way an outstanding 
issue, offers a welcome refuge from indecision. 
Hitherto it has been difficult indeed to 
decide between Karajan and the Philhar- 
monia on Columbia 33CX1046 (July, 
1953) and Beecham and the Royal Philhar- 
monic on Columbia 33CX1086 (January, 
1954). Both, broadly, are first-class per- 
formances, well recorded ; the Karajan a 
little less restrained than the Beecham, and 
perhaps also with a shade more fire in the 
recording. But both versions, while making 
in general a wholly agreeable sound, do to 
some extent lack presence and clarity ; and © 
these happen to be the particular virtues of 
the new Nixa. 

Scherchen’s performance, too, is a fine 
one ; well shaped, with plenty of fire, and 
without eccentricity. His, in contrast to the 
others, is a forceful conception of the work, 
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which is illuminated by the treatment 
nearly throughout. The funeral march 
seems more of a whole than when, in other 
performances, its length is unduly empha- 
sised ; and it gains substantially, of course, 
from being complete on one side—the new 
Vox version, like some other older versions, 
splits it between two; but the Nixa and 
the two Columbias mentioned above all 
manage to avoid this. 

Individual tone or expressiveness, in 
either the strings or the wind, is not very 
readily forthcoming. The strings, though 
playing finely, are not immediately recog- 
nisable as those of the silky orchestra they 
in fact represent ; and the oboist decides 
on a strictly limited interpretation of the 
instruction “‘ con espressione’’ in the andante 
section of the Finale (though he certainly 
sounds suitably mournful in the funeral 
march). But the vividness and clarity of 
the performance as a whole find reflection 
in the very high quality of the Westminster 
source recording—and this very happy 
combination does, I think, justify a recom- 
mendation which makes it possible to by- 
pass making a reluctant decision between 
Karajan and Beecham. 

The Vox version is not in a class which 
would seriously complicate the issue. 
Horenstein takes a considerably less forceful 
view of the work than Scherchen. That may 
or may not be reckoned an improvement, 
by different listeners ; about the recording 
there will be more unanimity—few, surely, 
will react favourably to its strained quality. 
Those first two chords of E flat: I jumped 
up, thinking I had put on the old Toscanini 
version by mistake. But no, so I had to 
continue ; growing in listening to dread the 
moments of timpani fortissimo, when the 
player, whether or not he had mislaid his 
drums and was using instead two tin trays 
of vaguely differing pitches, wallops his 
equipment with an enthusiasm I find it 
hard to reflect. 

There are, of course, many moments of 
beauty and achievement in this Vox 
version, as in all the older versions that can 
no longer reasonably be recommended. But 
the Nixa would be my own choice from the 
whole field ; and it should certainly join 
the two Columbias as eligible for serious 
consideration by new purchasers. M.M. 


*BERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. London Symphony 
Orchestra (Hermann Scherchen). 
Nixa NLP908 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There are bound to be some people who 
admire Hermann Scherchen’s phrenetic 
conduct of the “ Fantastic’ Symphony, 
who will point to the opiate programme 
and remark how faithfully it is mirrored 
by these violent dynamics, these snatched- 
at sforzandi. Even the ideé fixe is presented 
at its first appearance as part of a bad dream. 

That, you may argue, is right. I would 

reply that Sche: -hen’s approach is from 

the outside; he describes the whole 
hallucination as narrative, what happened 
to someone else. Surely it should rather be 
presented as experience, from the poet’s 
own point of view and as it appeared at 
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the time: with points of repose, and many 
passages calm and enjoyable. 

All in all, this new performance is rather 
trying to listen to. The recording has a 
good deal to do with it. The surface is not 
silent, and the pastoral scene is played out 
against a background of scrunching and 
vague pre-echoes. The strings are strident, 
a fault that is probably divisible between 
the engineering and the playing ; for the 
L.S.O.’s contribution is a far from virtuoso 
one, and in this work nothing less suffices. 

Scene 2 moves toa rhythm that suggests a 
fairground rather than a ball, with a steam- 
organ chugging out the one-two-three 
accompaniment (dolce e teneroso, the theme 
is marked). There is no atmosphere in the 
country, but the shepherd pipings are 
abrupt, monotonously loud and laboured. 

Until this record appeared the LP 
companies were content to let the Concert- 
gebouw/Van Beinum “ Fantastic’? Sym- 
phony reign unchallenged (Decca 
LXT2642) ; and good it is, though not all 
we could wish for. What we really want 
is that mixture of fierceness, passion and 
elegance which the famous San Francisco 
performance under Monteux (H.M.V. 
DBg9342-7, available to special order) so 
notably provides. In America this has been 
transferred to LP; it would be welcome 
over here. A.P. 


*BIZET. “ L’?Arlésienne ’’—Suites Nos. 
rand 2. “La Jolie Fille de Perth ” 
—Suite. Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise (André 
Cluytens). Columbia 33CX1153 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). Recorded in the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées. 

There are two other versions of the 
complete L’Arlésienne Suites, but I think 
that this one is much to be preferred to 
either, for the sensitiveness and style of the 
conducting, the beautiful orchestral playing 
(sometimes bringing a smile of pleasure as 
you listen). The recording is of fine quality, 
too—it was not remarkable in the earlier 
records. Furthermore, the other perform- 
ances took all of two sides, whereas here, 
without any apparent haste, you have the 
lady from Perth thrown into your bargain. 

The latter has a very strong rival in 
Edouard Lindenberg’s performance (with 
other French Suites) on a Decca disc. Both 
are admirable. But for L’Arlésienne and La 
Jolie Fille Suites together this new pro- 
duction is first-rate all round. TA. 


*xBRAHMS. Concerto in D major for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77. 
Christian Ferras (violin), Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Carl 
Schuricht). Decca LXT2949 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is the fourth LP of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto to appear—and the best. 
The Concerto is not primarily a soloist’s 
showpiece, nor in fact a dialogue between 
fiddle and orchestra. It may be these 
incidentally ; above them it is a pure 
musical construction, carried forward in 
rich material, with structure inspired by 
the medium. The models are the concertos 


of Mozart and Beethoven ; Brahms’ own 
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form in this concerto, and even more ii 
the B flat Piano Concerto, is a majesti: 
expansion of theirs. In 1878.he was at th: 
height of his powers, handling the orchestr:: 
with a justness that he had never know:: 
before. Luminously glowing melodies. 
radiant orchestral tones, bold, brave 
hearted use of the full range and extremes 
of the instruments—all these we find, anc 
none of occasional opacity, whether of 
harmony, rhythm or sonority, which is 
sometimes detectable in his earlier com- 
positions. 


It is from this point of view that the 
Decca scores heavily over its rivals, for the 
Vienna Philharmonic’s orchestral playing 
under Carl Schuricht has a warmth and 
serenity to which none of the rival recordings 
can pretend. The recording is excellent in 
this respect ; the first oboe (who has so 
important a role here) is surely good enough 
to content even M.M.—has the player 
perhaps been reading THE GRAMOPHONE ? 
One can imagine a more vital performance, 
certainly ; this is an autumnal reading, not 
very fiery even in the Finale. The ma non 
troppo which qualifies the allegro indications 
for the outer movements is carefully 
observed (the second of them is said to be 
due to Joachim, perhaps too carefully). But 
the general effect is very satisfying. 


Nevertheless, to win our complete praise, 
a performance of the Violin Concerto needs 
a soloist with magisterial confidence, a 
soloist who gives us serene, warm, poetical, 
yet firmly moulded phrases. Such _ per- 
formances we have heard in recent years 
from Ginette Neveu, Menuhin and (on 
discs) Ossy Renardy. Christian Ferras is 
not quite on that level, yet he plays with 
warm sympathy for the music, and fine 
tone and technique. The faults are small 
ones. He allows himself (with every right) 
heavy portamenti in the second subject of 
the first movement—but does not always 
land quite cleanly on the second note. The 
closing theme, those vigorous chords triple- 
stopped by the soloist, are again not 
perfectly precise, and the fiendish arpeggios 
around bar 110 of the Finale disclose a 
weakness or two. But again, the general 
effect is very satisfying. 

The recording is perhaps a shade too 
heavily balanced in favour of the soloist 
against the orchestra; and some flute 
detail is backward—notably at the beginning 
of the Finale. 


Comparative discs are those of Peter 
Rybar and the West-Austrian Radio 
Orchestra under Moltkau (Nixa CLP1113); 
of Ossy Renardy and the Concertgebouw 
Van 
Beinum (LXT2566—an unsuccessful LP 
version of some fine SP discs, AK2055-9) ; 
and of Gioconda de Vito and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Rudolf Schwarz 
(H.M.V. ALPi104). For an account of 
these may I refer readers to A.R.’s per- 
ceptive comments on the first two (January, 
1953) and my unenthusiastic report of the 
third (March, 1954). Since none of them is 
particularly attractive, there seems littie 
reason for detailed comparison. 


A.P. 
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| CAPITOL CLASSICS 








| LONG PLAYING RECORDS 





RACHMANINOV 
Sonata in G minor for violoncello and Piano, Opus 19 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER (’Cello) LEONNARD PENNARIO (Piano) CLT 7052 


Piano Music of Spain 

FALLA: Ritual fire dance from “ El Amor Brujo” ; 
GRANADOS: The Maiden and the Nightingale from “‘ Goyescas”’ ; 
ALBENIZ: Sevilla No. 1 from “ Suite Espagnole” ; 
GRANADOS: Playera, Opus 37 No. § 

FALLA: Dance of the Miller’s Wife from 

“The Three-Cornered Hat” ; 

ALBENIZ: Seguidilla ; Tango in D ; 

FALLA: Andaluza from ‘‘ Piéces Espagnoles ” ; 
INFANTE: El Vito 

LEONNARD PENNARIO (Piano) CTL 7054 


Contemporary American Music 
SAMUEL BARBER: Adagio for Strings ; 

DAVID DIAMOND: Rounds for String Orchestra ; 
AARON COPLAND : Quiety City* ; 

PAUL CRESTON: Two Choric Dances 

THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTA 

conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 

*with HARRY GLANTZ (Trumpet) and 

ALBERT GOLTZER (English Horn) CTL 7056 


HARL MCDONALD 
Suite from Childhood for Harp and Orchestra ; 


ANDRE CAPLET 

Conte Fantastique (after Edgar Allen Poe’s 
“The Mask of the Red Death”’) 

ANN MASON STOCKTON (Harp) 

with THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA 
conducted by FELIX SLATKIN CTL 7057 


A Nathan Milstein Recital 
PERGOLESI: Sonata No. 12; SCHUMANN: Intermezzo; 

BRAHMS: Allegro; SUK: Burleska; BLOCH: Nigun (from 
“Baal Shem”) ; PAGANINIANA (arr. Milstein) 

NATHAN MILSTEIN (Violin) 

with CARLO BUSSOTTI (Piano) CTL 7058 


MENDELSSOHN 

Concerto in E minor for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 64 
BRUCH 

Concerto in G minor for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 26 
NATHAN MILSTEIN (Violin) 

with THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG CTL 7059 
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PROKOFIEV 
Concerto No. 3 in C major for Piano and Orchestra, Opus 26; 


BARTOK 

Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra 

LEONNARD PENNARIO with THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN CTL 7060 


STRAVINSKY 

Le Sacre du Printemps 

THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG CTL 7061 


PROKOFIEV 

Suite from the ballet ‘“‘ Chout ” ; 

FALLA 

Three dances from “‘ The Three-Cornered Hat” 
THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN CTL 7062 


TURINA La Oracion del Torero ; 

WOLF Italian Serenade ; 

CRESTON String Quartet, Opus 8 

THE HOLLYWOOD STRING QUARTET CTL 7063 


RACHMANINOV 

Prelude in C sharp minor, Opus 3 No. 2 

and Prelude in G minor, Opus 23 No. 5; 
LISZT 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 

LEONNARD PENNARIO (Piano) CCL 7522 


IiBERT 
Concertino da camera for Saxophone and Orchestra ; 


DEBUSSY 

Rhapsody for Orchestra and Saxophone 
MARCEL MULE (Saxophone) 

with THE PARIS PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by MANUEL ROSENTHAL CCL 7524 


CAPITOL division of 
THE DBCCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 
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Prehistoric 
Records 








A glance through records of prehistoric times will show you 
animals of the strangest and most horrifying shapes and sizes, 
Possibly the best place in which to find them to-day is. the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. There the collection of prehistoric skeletons and 

general data on this subject is without parallel. For the music lover however, present-day records (with 

perhaps just a few of those which might be called prehistoric in the Gramophonic sense), are more likely to be of 
interest, and for them there is also a centre where they will find a greater selection than anywhere else, together with 
helpful advice and finely equipped audition rooms in which to listen to the records of their choice. A visit to No. 
6 Newman Street will be more than rewarding to the gramophone enthusiast whether he be looking for records 
(long playing or standard), instruments and accessories, books and scores, or just expert advice. 


Incidentally, you will find our privately published record review “ The Monthly Letter” (10s. p.a. 


post free) an invaluable guide to new recordings. 


aCe 


Londons Special Gramophone Shop 


Handmade 
Gramophones Ltd 





6 NEWMAN STREET OXFORD STREET W.1 = Museum 9971-2-3 ! 
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xDUKAS. La Péri. 

*FAURE. Pelléas et Mélisande, Op. 80. 
L’Orchestre de PAssociation des 
Concerts Colonne (George Sebastian). 
Nixa ULPg097 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The whole disc is most beautifully played 
and recorded, with a smooth finish wholly 
appropriate for the music involved. It is 
seldom that two pieces, both new to the 
LP repertory, achieve simultaneously a first 
version that is so likely to remain the best 
for a long time. 

Dukas’s La Péri is, for the English listener, 
usually the next point of acquaintance with 
the composer after L’Apprenti Sorcier—from 
which it differs quite remarkably. The 
same orchestral virtuosity is there, but 
turned now toward the musical illustration 
by a large symphonic poem of an oriental 
fable. The ramifications of Iskender’s search 
in Persia for the Flower of Immortality, 
ending in his falling, by the temple of 
Ormuzd, for the charms of a Péri, are related 
in music that sometimes resembles Scriabin, 
sometimes César Franck, and sometimes 
Rimsky-Korsakov, but at least always 
makes an encouraging sound orchestrally— 
especially in a performance and recording 
of this calibre. This particular performance, 
too, does offer some relief, if the music 
should be found somewhat enervating ; 
for it starts not with the strings’ pp E in 
octaves, as normally, but with a considerable 
fanfare for brass, superlatively played, that 
was so much more virile and interesting 
than the music I was expecting that I 
suspected a foreign body to have intruded 
unbidden onto the tape from which the disc 
was made. But no; it transpired that 
Dukas himself wrote the fanfare some years 
later (his style had changed substantially in 
the meanwhile, it seems), to preface a 
danced stage performance—for which, of 
course, La Péri was in any case originally 
designed. : 

On the reverse, Fauré’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
Suite is equally well done—and if it is not 
enlivened by any unexpected fanfares it 
stands altogether in les need of them than 
the Dukas ; its tranquil beauty, extended 
through the four movements—Prélude, 
Fileuse, Sicilienne, and the Molto Adagio of 
Mélisande’s death scene—is entirely self- 
sufficient. Like La Péri, Fauré’s Pelléas 
music, too, started life in the theatre, this 
time rather closer to home—the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, London, in 1898. The 
orchestration, again, is always effective ; 
Fauré had entrusted it to Koechlin, his 
p biographer and one-time pupil (and, paren- 
thetically, perhaps an under-estimated 
composer in his own right). 

The discography of French music is 
notably enhanced by this excellent disc ; 
one of the smoothest Nixas I remember 
hearing. M.M. 


*DVORAK. Othello Overture, Op. 93. 
The Midday Witch—Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 108. Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Vaclav Talich). 
Supraphon LPM2z2 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Some of the*neglected music our gramo- 
phone companies are bringing to light these 
days seems to be oddly chosen for per- 
manent recording when there are still so 
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many really significant things to be done. 
But here is a significant thing indeed— 
Dvorak’s Othello Overture is one of his 
finest pieces, so great that it is difficult to 
understand its neglect. One reason for its 
lack of concert success is probably the simple 
fact that he called it an overture when, in 
fact, it is really a tone poem. It is not 
suitable in manner to open a programme 
and it is too long. The much-played 
Carnival, however obvious it may be, livens 
the hall up at once (and gives the orchestra 
a chance to show its brilliance right away). 
Othello should be set later in the programme 
and shamelessly billed as a symphonic poem. 
I can only say that to hear it in this fine 
performance gave me the deepest satis- 
faction and I much hope that this record 
will help to bring this masterpiece to at 
least occasional concert performance. Supra- 
phon have produced a good recording 
in its honour, the only reservation being a 
certain amount of surface crackle (but not 
enough to disturb once the music gets going). 
The same performance of The Midday 
Witch has already appeared as a fill-up to 
the ’Cello Concerto and was reviewed in 
May, 1953. It is very good. T.H. 


*xDVORAK. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra in G minor, Op. 33. 
Frantisek Maxian (piano). Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Vaclav 
Talich). Supraphon LPV7o (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

An earlier record of this concerto (Wiihrer 
on Vox) was reviewed by A.R. last 
September. He said something to the 
effect that when you could hear the soloist 
he seemed to be doing very well. This, of 
course, is no reflection on the soloist nor on 
the recording people, for the solo part in 
this wretched concerto is a hopeless problem. 
In this new issue the pianist also seems to 
do very well. But the Vox record wins on 
recorded quality and it is therefore to be 
preferred. The sound of this Supraphon is 
rather rough and unclear, the piano tone is 
lacking in real quality: and my copy had 
a gritty surface. T.H. 


*xELGAR. Falstaff—Symphonic Study, 
Op. 68. London Symphony 
Orchestra (Anthony Collins). Decca 
LXT2940 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Falstaff, composed for the Leeds Festival 
of October, 1913 (between the Second 
Symphony of 1911 and the ’Cello Concerto 
of 1919) is a most extraordinary piece. 
Strauss’s Don Quixote (1897), no doubt, is 
its main ancestor ; but while Strauss’s own 
tone-poems fall—some of them very loosely 
—into classical moulds (variations, rondo, 
sonata-design), Elgar’s symphonic study 
eludes the note-writer’s neat docketing. 
This rich, lovable work gains its unity, on 
one level, from Elgar’s “fingerprints ” 
(falling sevenths swinging rhythms) which 
pervade the wealth of themes and give to 
many of them—face Tovey—a certain kin- 
ship. On another level it is a unity and not 
a sprawl because it is entirely concerned 
with a single, albeit diverse character. 
As Tovey pointed out, everything is 
portrayed “entirely from Falstaff’s point 
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of view.” Elgar’s symphonic portrait of 
Falstaff is a full one that implies whole- 
hearted acceptance of the knight: old, 
lecherous and dissolute, agreeable and 
entertaining. If we flinch from some of 
his more distasteful aspects, we _ shall 
flinch again during the music: when he 
seems to be drunkenly pawing Doll 
Tearsheet and a dozen or fourteen honest 
gentlewomen besides, for example, just 
before the wonderfully touching Dream 
Interlude. Falstaff is a composition that 
can be mentioned in the same breath as 
Don Quixote: and the characterization is 
perhaps even more complete. Elgar pub- 
lished an analysis giving his programme in 
The Musical Times a month before the first 
performance (this has been reprinted 
separately and is obtainable from Messrs. 
Novello—as is the miniature score at 18s.). 
Later Tovey wrote an essay without having 
seen Elgar’s own one, and thus afforded the 
most extraordinary proof of the specificness 
of Elgar’s music—since although there is 
some difference of detail, Tovey’s interpreta- 
tion of the episodes, and of the significance 
of most of the themes, tallies closely with 
the composer’s own. 

It is very much a work that should be 
available in the recorded repertory. For 
too long we were without it, until Sir 
Adrian. Boult’s set with the L.P.O. came 
along (H.M.V. DBg9603-6, available to 
special order). The first LP’ recording is 
slightly disappointing ; it is hard to say 
exactly why. Something of warmth, gen- 
ality, ripeness seems to have gone out of the 
music. Partly, I think, it is that we need a 
richer handling than Anthony Collins 
accords the score; partly because the 
actual orchestral tone is not expansive 
enough. All the notes are there, played as 
Elgar indicated they should be played; 
but one might well feel that Falstaff himself 
was missing—at any rate for some of the 
time. The episodes are more sharply 
focussed, the knight’s personal themes more 
genial, with Sir Adrian Boult in charge. 
He should be invited to make an LP 
recording, which might well then be the 
definite one. A.P. 


*FIBICH. Springtime — Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 13. Czech Philharmonic 
. Orchestra (Alois Klima). Festival 
Overture, Op. 34, “ Comenius ”. 
Prague Symphony Orchestra (Dr. 
V. Smetacek). Supraphon LPM133 

(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Of these two pieces, the symphonic poem 
has given me a good deal of enjoyment. I 
began by thinking it very undistinguished 
but gradually found its quiet pleasures 
growing on me. I wondered why it took 
several hearings to get to like it, for it is 
simple enough music. One reason, I think, 
is that the material out of which Fibich 
builds his work is itself rather undistin- 
guished. It therefore does not stick quickly 
in the mind, and consequently (especially 
if you are being a bit lazy) it all sounds 
rather lacking in character. Another thing 
is that I was misled by the (very high-toned) 
sleeve-note into expecting something far 
more national in the Smetana/Dvorak 
manner than it proves to be. Even the 
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polka which Fibich introduces midway is 
less immediately captivating than are 
Smetana’s: yet, like the rest of this gentle 
and charming work, it grows in attrac- 
tiveness. 

I thought the overture less successful, 
though it has some goodish things in it. 
But the style of a Festival Overture seems 
to become Fibich less well. 

Both works are excellently played and 
the recording is good in quality, though not 
particularly 3-D. (This limitation matters 
more with the overture.) The surfaces are 
crackly by our own LP standards—Supra- 
phon have not yet got near to the quietness 
given us by other companies—but one soon 
forgets that when the music begins. 

Springtime can be a happy introduction to 
Fibich. It was my introduction and I 
recommend it for the reader’s. But don’t 
expéct immediate results. T.H. 


*FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
Orchestre de la Société Philhar- 
monique de Paris (Roger Désormiére). 
Supraphon LPV75 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is not really at all a bad performance. 
But it zs a bad recording, with an absence 
of bass, a shrillness of tone, and a back- 
ground of tape-swish that would take a great 
deal of overlooking even if the work they 
obscured were one otherwise unavailable. 
But there is, in fact, no need to try to 
overlook them, when so many excellent 
versions of the Franck Symphony are, in 
fact, to be had. Greatest contrast is with 
the gorgeously recorded sound of the Vienna 

Philharmonic on Decca LXT2g05 (April, 

1954) ; though fully to enjoy that per- 

formance it is necessary to be able to accept 

the very leisurely view of the work that 

Furtwangler takes. Even at the expense of 

some loss of recorded quality (in relation to 

the Decca—not, by a long chalk, the 

Supraphon) I prefer, personally, to these 

(and all other versions) André Cluytens 

and the French National Radio Orchestra 

on Columbia 33C-X1064 (September, 1953). 

A further recording has been announced by 

Telefunken, but is not available at the time 

of writing this review. M.M. 


*xGOUNOD. Ballet Music from“ Faust 
Act V. Orchestre du Théatre 


National de lOpéra de Paris 


(Jean Fournet). 

*RABAUD. Ballet Music from 
“«Marouf”’. Orchestre des 
Concerts Lamoureux (Jean Four- 
net). Philips NBR6000 (10 in., 
24s. 64d.). 

The Faust Ballet Music can scarcely be 
called the conductor’s pride and joy 
interpretatively. The main thing is to 
hope you can get your orchestra to play it 
with zest and this M. Fournet seems to do 
—the performance is always lively and 
attractive. Rabaud’s Arabian Nights music 
(its full title is Marouf, the Cobbler of Cairo) 
comes off with a good deal of brilliance, 
but to judge from this sample of the opera 
there is little wonder that it has not held 
the international stage. Still, it certainly 
has interest. Both ballets are given us in 


a recording that is of good average quality 
without being at all startling. T.H 
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*xHANDEL. Organ Concerto No. 13 in 


F major; Concerto No. 14 in 
A major; Concerto No. 15 in 
D minor; Concerto No. 16 in F 


major. Eva Hélderlin (organ), Pro 
Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart (Rolf 
Reinhardt). Vox PL7802-1/2 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

The six Organ Concertos of Handel’s 
Op. 4 are already available in fine versions 
by Walter Kraft in partnership with this 
same orchestra and conductor on Vox 
PL7132 (two discs—A.R., December, 1952), 
and the six of Op. 7 on Vox PL7202 (also 
two discs—June, 1953). According to the 
Handelgesellschaft edition, that leaves five 
posthumous concertos, four of which are 
accounted for by the present pair of discs, 
which are very highly recommended. 


They share with their predecessors the 
historical approach to problems of per- 
formance; it results in the concertos, 
reduced to wholly proper chamber orchestra 
proportions, taking on a winning intimacy 
not always to be found in the huge washes 
of sound often associated with them. Here 
all is in scale; the orchestra plays with 
exceptional brilliance, the harpsichord 
continuo is distinctly audible, and the solo 
organ registration is appropriately light, 
balancing beautifully with the strings in 
antiphonal passages. Eva Hélderlin plays, 
too, with a fine rhythmic control. She 
does, however, originate among many 
causes for delight one cause for query: in 
the A major Concerto she capitulates to 
temptation in the theoretically extemporised 
solo movement, and uses the pedals of the 
organ, along with other of its more bulky 
resources, to build up what I believe 
organists call an edifice of sound rather out 
of scale with its surroundings. 


This A major Concerto, No. 14, is backed 
with the D minor, No. 15, on the second 
disc of the set—PL7802-2. (Confusion 
often exists, understandably, about whether 
the constituent discs of Vox sets are obtain- 
able separately or not—in this case, as in 
those of the two earlier Organ Concerto 
sets referred to above, the company have 
confirmed that the separate discs are so 
obtainable). The D minor Concerto has 
no defect, that I can perceive, for the 
musician ; but it has a minor one for the 
economist in that it runs for less than nine 
minutes, which, to say the least, is rather 
short for a twelve-inch LP side. 


It is, however, superbly recorded. So is 
No. 13, the famous Cuckoo and the Nightingale, 
with very good registration exhibiting the 
aviary at its best; so, too, is No. 14. 
No. 16 is a work on a larger scale, with 


rather more orchestral interest: a pair of 


horns are included, and have solo passages 
of their own as well as making possible 
extended passages for orchestral wind 
ensemble. Here the recording seems to be 
not quite superb—not more than merely 
very good; and in places the organ 
registration, or its recording, or both, tend 
in the direction of wheeze. 

But the coupling of this No. 16 with 
No. 13 on PL7802-1 is still the disc of the 
two I would recommend, by a small 
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margin, as the better for initial experiment. 
And I would qualify in no way at all hizh 
recommendation of the set as such: a very 
fine issue indeed. M. 


*xHAYDN. Symphony No. 7 in C majer, 
“Le Midi”. Symphony No. 8 in 
G major, “Le Soir”. Vienna 
Chamber Orchestra (Franz Liis- 
chauer). Parlophone PMAtro14 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). By arrangement with the 
Haydn Society Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Franz Litschauer, who has already 
recorded Le Matin for us, now completes 
his day’s work with Le Midi and Le Soir. 
They are most careful performances, 
especially in the balance of instruments. 
Oboes are givén prominence enough and 
stand out clearly when they ought to (and 
very nice oboes they are too): the harpsi- 
chord is well judged and the most meticulous 
care is taken that Haydn’s text is faithfully 
interpreted, even to those places where, at 
the end of a movement or section, he writes 
a crotchet in the bass and a quaver for 
everyone else. The players, including the 
concertino, are excellent. Now and then I 
felt that I would enjoy an easier gracious- 
ness, a little more charm, even at the cost 
of faithfulness, but in general these are two 
most worthy performances. The quality of 
the repreduction is fair. It is clear but not 
mellow—and that also robs the music of a 
certain amount of charm. yo 


*HAYDN. Symphony No. g2 in G 
major, “ Oxford’. Vienna State 
Orchestra (H. Scherchen). 

Supraphon LPM117 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Scherchen and the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra in the Oxford Symphony are 
already available on one side of Nixa 
WLP35137 (February, 1954), where they 
back it with the Surprise. For a double- 
sided ten-inch version to be economically 
competitive with this it would need several 
points of musical advantage ; and these, 
unfortunately, are hard to seek in the 
Supraphon issue. 

The performance is, naturally, similar to 
the other, though not identical with it. 
Different phrasing of the wind passages at 
the end of the slow movement could be 
reckoned an improvement; but this is 
more than outweighed by the substantial 
disadvantage of an even more lumbering 
version of the finale than previously. In the 
earlier review I suggested that Scherchen 
was then holding the reins tightly ; but 


a t 
now only determined effort on the orchestra’s 


part produces any forward movement at all. 
That alone, I think, provides strong enough 
musical arguments in favour of the Nixa 
version ; but it must, additionally, be listed 
that whereas that earlier disc boasts a fine 
recording of Westminster origin, the Supra- 
phon is harsh in tone, and has a gritty 
sounding surface. 

A more difficult decision to make is 
whether Scherchen and the Vienna 
orchestra should necessarily be a first 
choice at all for the Oxford Symphony ; for 
two excellent alternatives present them- 
selves. Slightly the better of them, perhaps, 
is an alert performance by Szell and the 
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Cleveland Orchestra, well recorded on 
Columbia 33CX1028 (January, 1953) ; the 
disc’s backing is Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in a reasonable version 
of the Clock Symphony. The other alter- 
native is a good performance by Josef 
Krips and the London Symphony Orchestra 
on Decca LXT2819 (October, 1953) ; on 
the reverse they do the Mozart G minor 
Symphony very well indeed. M.M. 


*xHOLST. The Planets. Female 
Chorus, London Symphony Or- 
chestra (Sir Malcolm Sargent). Decca 
LXT2871 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This recording of The Planets is rather 
more ample in tone than the splendid one 
Nixa gave us last month (Boult and the 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra: 
NLPgo03) and scores clearly over its pre- 
decessor in Neptune, the final movement, in 
which the female chorus does really sound 
remote and is also in tune. It may be said 
that Holst’s intentions (“‘ the orchestra is 
to play sempre pp throughout ”’) came near 
to being realised here. 

Otherwise there is little to choose in 
excellence between the two issues, and it 
becomes a question as to which interpre- 
tation is most favoured. Sargent makes 
Mars more dramatic, Mercury more mer- 
curial, and Venus—which he takes more 
slowly than Boult—slightly sentimental. 
Boult gives a more pointed account of 
Jupiter, and I prefer his detached phrasing 
of the “ tick-tock”’ chords in Saturn to 
Sargent’s legato treatment. Boult’s record- 
ing is clearer in detail in this movement, 
and he achieves a more thrilling climax in 
Uranus. 

Timpani have better definition on the 
Decca disc, but the overall standard of 
recording is so admirable on both discs 
that comparison becomes merely a matter 
of swings and roundabouts. I think, 
however, that the quality of the orchestral 
playing is slightly better in the Nixa issue, 
and on the whole I prefer Boult’s reading 
of the score. A.R. 


*xJANACEK. Taras Bulba—Orchestral 
Rhapsody. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Henry Swoboda). Suite 
for String Orchestra. Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra (Henry Swo- 
boda). Nixa WLP5071 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). * 

Janacek’s Rhapsody does seem to be too 
thapsodic to hold together and _ that, 
I suppose, is why it has failed to make a 
place for itself in the concert room. 
The sleeve note tells us that it is a 
tonal drama in three acts rather than a 
purely musical conception: it does not 
add that the pity is that Janacek did not 
give more attention to the latter necessity. 
That said, there is no denying the haunting 
music to be found in this fascinating score, 
and it is something well worth having on 
records, 

‘he performance cannot be put in the 
firs’ class. I suspect that for one thing it 
wanted a bit more rehearsal. There are 
Sorie cruel passages for the violins, high 
ani chromatic, and some of them are 
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poorly played. Other moments make me 
wonder if the conductor’s beat was as clear 
as it might have been, for there are some 
perfectly easy places that are played with 
bad ensemble. In one place, after a slight 
break, nothing at all happens on the down 
beat of the following bar. Yet all the 
wood-wind, the bells and the. lower strings 
should come in forte. Was this an indecisive 
beat ? Or is it a bad tape join? At 
another place there is a momentary trom- 
bone outburst of which I can hear nothing. 
Nixa’s trombones cannot usually be called 
reticent, and I have a horrid suspicion 
that the players missed their entry. It is a 
very difficult score: but I am sure it 
wants more care than has been given to it 
here. 

After all that you may be surprised that 
I feel I can recommend it at all. Yet 
much of the spirit of the music is captured, 
and the overall result is of considerable 
impressiveness. The recording is of excel- 
lent quality, but the balance is not always 
good—here again one wonders how much 
of this fault should be attributed to the 
conductor or to shortage of rehearsal. The 
String Suite is early Janacek and is pleasant, 
if rather undistinguished. 

If Taras Bulba were the sort of work that 
would be likely to appear soon in another 
version I should advise the interested reader 
to wait and see. (Though that is a rash 
remark these days! We may have an 
outbreak of Bulbas). As it is I think this 
is well worth getting. It is a most interesting 
issue. The Supraphon 78 r.p.m. set 
(H23094-6) reviewed by A.R. in May, 1951, 
is no longer available in this country. 

T 


*xLEONCAVALLO. Intermezzo from 
*T Pagliacci”. SP: DX1519. 

*MASCAGNI. Intermezzo from “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana”’. SP: DX1519. 

*PUCCINI. Intermezzo from ‘ Manon 


Lescaut’, Act III. SP: DX1472, 
deleted. 
* ZANDONAI. Cavalcata from “ Juliet 


and Romeo”. SP: DX1472, deleted. 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden (Franco Patané). 
Columbia SED5512 (7 in., 11s. 34d.). 
This Intermezzo Omnibus is just the 
thing for those who happen to want all 
four pieces ; but I preferred the old days 
when we could choose our favourite per- 
formances more freely. Cav and Pag are 
still available in Patané’s 78 form; the 
twins made a brief appearance on a 45 
disc too, soon deleted (and inferior to the 
SP). The 45-transfer is better managed in 
the new extended-play ; Pagliacci actually 
improves on the old one, goes up to one 
star, in Record Guide parlance. The silent 
surface is a help. The surface is not so 
silent in Cazalleria, but the sound is quite 
pleasant. The Manon Lescaut Intermezzo 
fares less well ; and the Giulietta e Romeo 
one (Cavalcata di Romeo—Romeo’s ride) is 
not good at all—but an only version. Of 
the others there are plenty. Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Manon Lescaut, for instance, 
coupled on Columbia LX1208, or the same 
thing on the 45 SCBriog, played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
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Karajan. These are better than anything 
the present EP contains. The best recorded 
Manon Lescaut is that of the National 
Symphony Orchestra under Sidney Beer, 
used as the fill-up to his Arlésienne Suite (on 
Decca AK1278). And there are all sorts 
of collections. As a matter of fact there 
should still be a sale for a really good 
single disc of the Cav and Pag Intermezzi, 
those two battle-scarred old warhorses. 
There’s really nothing particularly recom- 
mendable of either at the moment. Why 
don’t EMI extract them on to 45 from their 
complete sets of the two operas? A.P. 


*xMO ZART. Piano Concerto No. 19 in 
F major, K.459. Piano Concerto 
No. 20 in D minor, K.466. Clara 
Haskil (piano), Winterthur Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Henry Swoboda). 
Nixa WLP5054 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Clara Haskil has a great reputation on 
the continent—a reputation which those 
visitors who hear her occasionally find it 
hard to account for. This disc will not help 
them. Last month, when Ingrid Haebler’s 
splendid readings of two Mozart piano 
concertos came to delight us, was an 
exception. This month, with regret, we 
must return to our complaint, the one that 
has greeted almost every LP recording of a 
Mozart concerto that has appeared so far. 

In January, reviewing Lili Kraus’s 
performance of the F major Concerto (Vox 
PL68g0, backed by the A major, K.488), I 
remarked that this Haskil record was 
probably on its way to us. Now that it has 
come, I am discouraged from attempting 
comparison between the two performances, 
since I do not feel disposed to recommend 
either. What they have in common is a ~ 
lack of steady rhythm, and poor, unthought- 
out orchestral accompaniment. The best 
moments of the new Nixa disc come at the 
opening of the F major side. There, there 
is lively orchestral playing, and a clear 
texture, but the whole thing soon furs up. 
Miss Haskil is gentle, quite nimble at times, 
but never incisive. The whole leaves a very 
faded impression. 

The turbulent D minor Concerto is a 
“ first’? on LP, though Bruno Walter’s 
discs (H.M.V. DB8544-7) remain—until 
next January—in the catalogues to show 
us that the middle movement, the Romanza, 
is more interesting than most commentators, 
and the present performers, would lead us 
to believe. About a third of the way 
through the opening Allegro Miss Haskil 
actually gets going rather well, but she later 
disperses our interest by failing to maintain 
a steady pulse. 

Two great gaps remain in the LP 
catalogues: first-class versions of Beet- 
hoven’s string quartets, and of Mozart’s 
piano concertos. In respect of the former, 
there has so far been little competition. 
The second gap does not remain unfilled 
for want of trying. But Mozart concertos 
cannot just be “run up” in a rehearsal 
and a recording session. I am not suggesting 
that that is what actually happens—but 
that is the effect which most of these 
recordings make, and we can judge only by 
the finished product. A®?. 
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*xRIMSKY-KORSAKOV. “ Antar ”— 
Suite Symphonique, Op. 9. Rus- 
sian Easter Festival Overture, 
Op. 36. London Symphony Orches- 
tra (Hermann Scherchen). Nixa 
NLPo1o (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Scherchen is on his best form on this 
record and so are Nixa’s recording experts. 
Antar is an attractive piece, even if it hasn’t 
either quite all the melodic beauty or the 
sheer brilliance that has made Scheherazade 
so popular: but it certainly doesn’t deserve 
the neglect into which it has fallen in the 
concert hall. (Beecham, of course, has 
always shown his affection for it). In this 
present performance I am not sure which 
score of the work is being used. Mine is 
of the 1897 revision, and it certainly is not 
that, so I suppose it is the original, though 
where it differs it does not seem to suggest 
less good orchestration or looser con- 
struction. However, one need not fuss 
about the text of a work like this. What 
we get is beautifully done and the recording 
is Nixa on top of their form. The orchestral 
sound is represented with the greatest 
brilliance and the balance is unfailingly 
good. The harp, for instance, is an instru- 
ment that the balance people often bring 
too much to the fore—it is an easy way of 
suggesting brilliant orchestral sound. Here 
it is always perfectly judged. 


The overture has all the same qualities 
and in sheer vividness easily outdoes the 
Columbia version. (This is a 10-inch disc 
with Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony on 
the reverse, reviewed by A.P. in February). 
The trombones really sound like brass 
instruments, and that’s just what this sort 
of music wants. I recommend this most 
enthusiastically. T.H. 


*SAINT-SAENS. The Carnival of the 
Animals. Noel Coward with André 
Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
Leonid Hambro (piano), Jascha 
Zayde (piano). Philips NBR6oo1 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

Camille Saint-Saéns 

Was racked with pains 

When people addressed him 

As Saint Sains. 

He held the human race to blame 
Because it could not pronounce his name, 
So he turned with metronome and fife 
To glorify other forms of life. 

Be quiet please, for here begins 

His salute to feathers, furs and fins. 

If you think that amusing, then the 
latest Carnival of the Animals recording is 
probably intended for you. The perform- 
ance is glossily packaged in new verses by 
Ogden Nash, spoken in clipped tones by 
Mr. Noel Coward. If, on the other hand, 
you find the verses pointless, cheap at 
times; if you dislike having the music 
interrupted between phrases to make 
room for the words, or even simply turned 
down as an accompaniment to them ; if you 
object that the wit and elegance of Saint- 
Saéns’s delightful score is debased to 
American jingles (champagne and cheap 
vermouth martini in succession), then this 
is not the recording for you. Another 
sample : 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The lion is the king of beasts 

And husband of the lioness. 

Gazelles and things on which he feasts 
Address him as “‘ Your Hioness ”’. 

There are those who admire that roar of his 
In African jungles and veldts ; 

But I think wherever a lion is 

I’d rather be somewhere else. 


Oh, say I hav e no sense of humour if you 
like. The next step, perhaps, is to hear the 
praises of Snibbo declaimed between the 
movements of a Beethoven symphony. The 
verses don’t even fit. The point of fossils is 
not pterodactyls. What use Julius Baker’s 
artistry on the flute when its purpose is 
apparently to illustrate : 


Puccini was Latin and Wagner Teutonic, 
And birds are incurably philharmonic... 
The nightingale sings a lullaby ; 

The seagull sings a gullaby. 

That’s what shepherds listened to in Arcadia, 

Before somebody invented the radier. 

All this, and much more, is spoken through 
the music! What use Frank Miller’s 
smooth ’cello playing in Le Cygne, when it 
follows a poor joke about Pavlova ? 


The performance is a slick one, and the 
recording good. The best Carnival of the 
Animals is on Nixa ULPgo099 (Colonne 
Orchestre under Sebastian) ;_ this is 
coupled with Franck’s rewarding Les 


Djinns. A Telefunken version, in which the 
points are made with less finesse, is 
obtainable in two forms, for full details 
on another page. 
A.P. 


” 


see “‘ Classical Reissues 


*SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 5 in B 
flat major. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Hermann Scherchen). 


Supraphon LPM118 (27s. 34d.). 


Scher¢hen has recently gone on record 
with the very reasonable observation that 
one of the troubles about English food is 
that it is without love cooked. Unfortu- 
nately this disc demonstrates that Viennese 
music, too, can be without love cooked ; 
the Schubert receives a performance that is 
accurate enough, but lacks affection—no 
phrase is turned really happily either by 
wind or strings. They all sound rather too 
rushed to be able to bother ; for there is 
certainly no lack of briskness. The minuet, 
indeed, is so brisk and heavily accented that 
the unaccented up-beats often get lost— 
which is surely not what Schubert intended. 

The recording is constricted, and on the 
harsh side, as so often with Supraphon. 
The spacing, though, is well managed ; 
unlike the previous ten-inch version of the 
work, a rather unsatisfactory Decca, the 
new one manages to get the first two move- 
ments complete on one side. 
plenty of space for the last two ; and indeed 
in the Finale time is found to make the long 
repeat, as well as, of course, the short one. 

It may, however, be thought that the 
work could be still more conveniently 
arranged complete on one side of a twelve- 
inch disc ; and in fact it is soon H.M.V. 
CLPio1o (February, 1954). There Harry 
Blech and the London Mozart Players give 
it, in any case, a greatly preferable per- 
formance, considerably better recorded, 
and back it with the Schubert Fourth 


This leaves - 


August, 1954 


Symphony, the Tragic—and this, too, is the 
best of the various available versions of 
that work. M.M. 


*xSTRAUSS, JOHANN. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Op. 325. Voices of 
Spring, Op. 410. Vienna Blood, 
Op. 354. The Blue Danube, Op. 
314. Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Rudolf Moralt). Philips ABL3002 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is perhaps only fair that Johann Strauss 
enthusiasts should be faced with the same 
tantalising problem as confronts the pros- 
pective buyer of, say, the latest issue of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, of which 
the LP Catalogue now lists no fewer than 
nine versions. Generally speaking, it reduces 
itself to a matter of alternative couplings, 
and if you want Tales from the Vienna Woods 
in an impeccable recording you might not 
be prepared to overlook the version made 
by Krauss with the Vienna Philharmonic 
on Decca LXT2645 (the Record Year calls 
this the pitce de résistance of the whole disc, 
and the version is complete), in spite of its 
inclusion in a complete “‘ concert’. Karajan 
has also recorded it with the same orchestra 
for Columbia on LX1274, but in an 
incomplete version and on SP ; and Fiedler 
does it, together with the Blue Danube, with 
the Boston Pops on a 10-inch DLP1005 for 
H.M.V. I have heard none of these record- 
ings, and am not concerned here with 
Krips’s Blue Danube and Vienna Blood, since 
they, too, appear on separate discs, Decca 
LK 4021 and DLM4530 respectively, and 
the surrounding programmes confuse the 
issue. Voices of Spring appears in a highly 
thought of version by Krauss on Decca 
LXT2634, again with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, and this would seem to be the only 
modern recording. Krauss won for himself 
an enviable reputation in this particular 
sphere, which makes the co!lector hesitate 
to look further afield ; but on the record 
under review are to be found four perform- 
ances worthy to rank with the best authentic 
Viennese models. The playing is schooled 
and polished ; the quality of recording is 
excellent—a trifle over-resonant maybe, but 
none the worse for that, as it happens ; the 
coupling is attractive and good value ; 
Tales from the Vienna Woods includes the 
zither as large as life, and I would hazard a 
guess that everything is recorded complete, 
though I haven’t my scores handy to verify 
this. The conductor indulges in no tricks 
and if anything, plays for safety, but the 
performances come to life with a glowing 
warmth and spontaneity that recalls Bruno 
Walter’s Strauss concert with the Vienna 
Philharmonic heard from Edinburgh last 
year. The disc can be unhesitatingly 
recommended. I.C. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. “ 1812” Overture, 
Op. 49. Capriccio Italien, Op. 45. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Paul 
van Kempen). Philips ABR 4003 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The music of both sides depends greatly 
for its successful presentation on physical 
sound ; and here it has the great advantage 











